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LITERATURE. 


Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. (Mac- 
roillan. ) 


In all some forty letters, dating from 1824— 
when Carlyle offered a copy of his trans- 
lation of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship for 
Goethe’s acceptance—to Goethe’s last birth- 
day (August 28, 1531), in anticipation of 
which Carlyle, Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and other English friends, sent to Weimar 
their gift of a seal bearing the inscription 
Ohne Hast aber ohne Rast. The relation 
between the master and his disciple was 
altogether noble ; on the one side unbounded 
reverence and gratitude, on the other, kindly 
helpfulness unmarred by patronage or con- 
descension. 

At the age of twenty-five Carlyle became 
acquainted with Faust, and through it made 
discovery of a living man who could read 
aright the troubles of his own turbulent 
spirit. 

“ Four years ago,” he writes to Goethe in the 
first letter of the series (June, 1824), ‘‘ when I 
read your Faust among the mountains of my 
native Scotland, I could not but fancy I might 
one day see you, and pour out before you, 
as before a father, the woes and wanderings 
of a heart whose mysteries you seemed so 
thoroughly to comprehend, and could so 
beautifully represent. The hope of meeting 
you is still among my dreams. Many saints 
have been expunged from my literary Calendar 
since I first knew you; but your nawe still 
stands there in characters more bright than 
ever.” 

It was not, however, until 1827 that the 
correspondence can be said properly to have 
begun. Jn April of that year Carlyle was 
able to inform Goethe that more than one 
thousand copies of the translation of Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship were in the hands of 
the British public, and could place before him 
the recently published German Romance (in- 
cluding the translation of Wilhelm Meister’s 
Travels) and the Life of Schiller. And, as on 
the former occasion, so now, Carlyle’s letter 
everflows with heartfelt gratitude : 


“If I have been delivered from darkness into 
any measure of light, if I know aught of 
wyself and my duties and my destination, it is 
to the study of your writings more than to 
any other circumstance that I owe this ; it is 
you more than any other man that I should 
always thank and reverence with the feeling of 
a disciple to a master, nay of a son to his 
spiritual Father. This is no idle compliment, 
but a heartfelt truth.” 

Jane Carlyle had also come to esteem her 
husband’s master: ‘‘ This Goethe,” she ex- 
claimed, “is a greater genius than Schiller, 
thoich he does not make me ery;” and 





wishing that something which she had 
handled should be in Goethe’s possession, she 
sent him a purse, the work of her diligent 
fingers. In few words Goethe, addressing 
his letter to ‘‘ Sir Thomas Carlyle,”’ acknow- 
ledged the gift ; and then, after two months’ 
interval, dispatched the longer letter, printed 
by Mr. Froude, expressing his deep sense of the 
value of translations as tending to promote 
that intellectual intercourse and mutual re- 
cognition between nations, from which a 
‘‘ world-literature’’ may hereafter spring. 
With this precious letter was sent the 
‘‘ daintiest boxie,” containing Goethe’s poems 
in five beautiful little volumes ‘‘for the 
valued marriage-pair Carlyle” ; the prettiest 
wrought-iron necklace, with a figure of the 
poet’s face set in gold, for the ‘‘ dear spouse”’ ; 
and a ‘‘most dashing pocket-book”’ for Sir 
Thomas. ‘My heartfelt thanks to the poet 
for his graceful gift,” wrote Mrs. Carlyle, 
‘‘which I prize more than a necklace of 
diamonds, and kiss with truest regard.” 

What impressed Goethe as most admirable 
in Carlyle’s studies of German literature— 
and this deliverance of the greatest of art 
critics may well be taken to heart by some of 
our contemporary critics of literature, who 
place technique first and the spiritual element 
as secondary to it—was that Carlyle *‘ kept 
before him the spiritual and moral essence as 
the chief factor.” 


‘‘Carlyle,” he said to Eckermann, ‘is a moral 
force of great significance. He has a great 
future before him, and indeed one can see no 
end to all that he will do and effect jby his 
influence.” 


The disciple, indeed, as Goethe predicted, 
went far; but with his stormy temperament 
he never reached the illuminated heights 
from which the master with serene eye and 
benignant heart regarded man and the life of 
man. 

“I accept finally as my own,” wrote Goethe 
to Carlyle, ‘‘and enjoin as the essence of all 
wisdom, the Testament of St. John: Little 
children love one another! and I may surely 
hope that this saying will not appear so strange 
to my contemporaries as it did to the disciples 
of the Evangelist, who were expecting far other 
and loftier revelations.” 


In 1828 Carlyle was a candidate for the 

Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, and he applied 
to Goethe for a testimonial. The elaborate 
document, written with German thorough- 
ness, arrived too late to be of use. In it 
Goethe dwells on Carlyle’s profound study of 
German literature, which had important 
bearings upon the teaching of moral phil- 
osophy. 
“It may now,” he says, “ without arrogance 
be asserted that German literature has effected 
much for humanity in this respect [the recon- 
ciliation of the outer and inner worlds], that a 
moral-psychological tendency pervades it, in- 
troducing not ascetic timidity, but a free 
culture in accordance with nature and in 
cheerful obedience to law.” 


Not ascetic timidity, but a free culture in 
accordance with nature and in_ cheerful 
obedience to law—could any words describe 
more truly the spirit and moral tendency of 
Goethe’s own contribution to German and to 
world literature ? 


J 





The translations from German literature by 
Carlyle and others were used by Goethe to 
refresh his feeling for works which had lost 
their bloom through frequent or vulgar hand- 
ling of the originals. 


‘* During all the time that Schiller was at work 
upon ‘ Wallenstein,’” says Goethe, “I never 
left his side, until at length, being perfectly 
familiar with the play, I, together with him, 
put it upon the stage, attended all rehearsals, 
and in doing so endured more vexation aud 
chagrin than was reasonable, and then had to 
be present at the successive performances, in 
order to bring the difficult representation 
nearer and nearer to perfection. Thus it is 
easy to conceive that this masterly work could 
not but at length become to me trivial, nay, re- 
pulsive. And so I have not seen or read it for 
twenty years. But now that it unexpectedly 
comes before me again in Shakspere’s tongue 
[in George Moir’s translation] it re-appears to 
me all at once, in all its parts, like a freshly- 
varnished picture, and I delight in it not only 
as of old, but in a way quite peculiar.” 


And again : 


‘* It happens oftener than one is apt to”suppose 
that a nation sucks out the sap and strength of 
a work, and absorbs it into its own inner life, 
so as to have no further pleasure in it, and to 
draw no more nourishment from it. This is 
especially the case with the German people, 
who consume far too quickly whatever is offered 
them, and, while transforming it by various 
reworkings, they, in a sense, annihilate it. 
Therefore it is very salutary if what was their 
own should, after a time, by means of a suc- 
cessful translation, re-appear to them, endowed 
with fresh life,” 


Let us find comfort in these sentences. When 
the works of our chief poets have been 
chewed and mumbled and chewed again by 
the mouths of fools, so that we turn from the 
shapeless pulp with loathing, it may still be 
possible for us to enjoy the masterpieces of 
our native literature in the innocence of the 
High Dutch, or the language of the unspeak- 
able Turk. 


‘‘Our dwelling-place,”’ wrote Carlyle to Goethe 
from Craigenputtock, ‘‘is among the Granite 
Mountains and black moors which stretch 
westward through Galloway almost to the 
Trish Sea. This is, as it were, a green oasis in 
that desert of heath and rock; a piece of 
ploughed and partially sheltered and orna- 
mented ground, where corn ripens and trees 
yield umbrage, though encircled on all hands 
by moorfowl and only the hardiest breeds of 
sheep.” 


It was characteristic of Goethe, who loved to 
draw all things that may be defined out of 
the vague into the definite, that he should 
have begged for a sketch of Carlyle’s dwelling 
and its surroundings. The letter containing 
this request was written in the midsummer of 
1829. 


‘*T well remember,” wrote Carlyle, forty years 
later, ‘‘one beautiful summer evening, as I 
lounged out of doors smoking my evening pipe, 
silent in the great silence, the woods and hill- 
tops all gilt with the flaming splendour of a 
summer sun just about to set—there came a 
rustle and a sound of hoofs into the little 
bending avenue on my left (sun was behind the 
the House and me), and the minute after 
Brother John and Margaret, direct from Scots- 
brig, fresh and handsome on their little horses, 
ambled up, one of the gladdest sights and sur- 
prises to me. John had found a Letter from 
Goethe for me at the Post Office, Dumfries ; 
this, having sent them indoors, I read in my 
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old postune and place; pure white the fine big 
sheet itself, still purer the nobler meaning, all 
in it as if mutely pointing to Eternity—Letter 
Jit to be read in such a place and time.” 

A gift from Goethe of the first part of his 
Correspondence with Schiller soon followed. 
‘In it,”? says Goethe, ‘‘ you will discern two 
friends, who, setting out from altogether dif- 
ferent sides, seek to come to a reciprocal 
understanding, and to elevate and instruct 
each other.’ And with the inestimable 
volumes came a bracelet of pebbles, bound 
together with gold, for Mrs. Carlyle, with a 
quatrain Zum Armband, and a diary tablet 
from Ottilie to Jane, for the wall of the 
sitting-room, to remind the household of 
Craigenputtock, every day in the week, of 
their friends at Weimar. 


**If this present letter should reach you before 
August 28,” Goethe wrote, ‘‘ I beg you on that 
date quietly to keep my eightieth birthday, and 
earnestly to wish for me that, in the days 
which may still be granted to me, a measure of 
strength may be given in proportion. I pray 
you also to give me news from time to time as 
to b gg you are situated, and as to your 
work.” 


Beautiful piety and beautiful humanity! 
Nor was the blessing of Asher denied to 
Goethe : “‘ As thy days, so shall thy strength 
be.’ 

‘Six years ago,’”’ wrote Carlyle, in reply, 
after a bapse of some weeks, with feelings too 
deep to permit of a hurried response : 


‘**Six years ago, I should have reckoned the 
possibility of a Letter, of a Present from 
Goethe to me, little less wondrous and dream- 
like than from Shakspere or Homer. Yet so it 
is; the man to whom I owe more than to any 
other—namely, some measure of spiritual Light 
and Freedom —is no longer a mere ‘airy 
tongue’ to me, but a Living Man, with feel- 
ings which, in many kindest ways, reply and 
correspond to my own! Let me pray onl 
that it may long continue; and if the Scholar 
cannot meet with his Teacher face to face in 
this world, may some higher perennial meeting, 
amid inconceivable environments, be appointed 
them in another!” 


Deseending from these lofty possibilities, 
Carlyle sends his wife’s message that she 
intends to read Goethe’s entire works during 
the coming wint”r, 

“so that any evening, when the candles are 
lit, you ean fancy a fair friend assiduously 
studying you ‘far over the sea’; one little 
light and living point amid the boundless Soli- 
tade and Night.” 


The ‘“Correspendenee between Goethe and 
Schiller” excited Carlyle’s liveliest admira- 
tion fer the frankness in mutual giving and 
receiving which it exhibited; the noble etfort 
on both sides; the reverence on Schiller’s 
part for a greatness so unlike his own. 


‘* May these volumes,” said Goethe, ‘‘ serve as 
a magic chariot to transport you into our circle 
at that period of frank and ingenuous striving, 
when no one thought of making claims, but only 
endeavoured to be deserving. I have all these 
years souecht to preserve in me the spirit and 
feehing of those days, and I trust that in the 
future, too, I may succeed in doing so.” 


An earnestness as profound as that of a 
Puritan, with liberality and tolerance, and 
universal light—this was the rare union 
of influences in Goethe’s nature which wrought 
upon Carlyle to bring a cosmos (fiery cosmos, 





not calm and luminous in his case) out of the 
chaotic elements of his character. In 1830, 
when Sartor Resartus was growing viable in 
his heart and brain, he confesses the trouble 
of his spirit to Goethe : 


‘‘Except writing from the heart, and, if 
possible to the heart, Life has no other business 
for me, no other pleasure. When I look at the 
wonderful Chaos within me, full of natural 
Supernaturalism and all manner of Antidilu- 
vian fragments; and how the Universe is daily 
growing more mysterious as well as more 
august, and the influences from without more 
heterogeneous and perplexing; I see not well 
what is to come of it all, and only conjecture 
from the violence of the fermentation that 
something strange may come. As you feel a 
fatherly concern in my spiritual progress, 
which you know well, for all true disciples of 
yours, to be the one thing needful, I lay these 
details before you with the less reluctance.” 


Here these quotations must end. A book 
which brings us nearer to such a spirit as 
that of Carlyle, and to the greater spirit of 
Goethe, cannot but be precious. Yet the 
substance of the book is slight, and its virtue 
could easily be distilled into one magazine 
article of no considerable length. I have 
only to add that Mr. C. E. Norton’s work as 
editor is as thorough, and as nearly faultless, 
as such work cangpossibly be. 

Epwarp Downey. 








“English Worthies.”—George Canning. By 
F. H. Hill. (Longmans.) 


Tue task of the biographer of one of Mr. 
Lang’s “‘ English Worthies” is not by any 
means an easy one. The series is nothing if 
it is not readable ; and yet what is required 
is not so much a critical study, which pre- 
supposes familiarity with the facts, or a pithy 


y | and condensed mass of names and dates, the 


precipitate of all previous writings upon the 
subject, as a distinct portrait of the man, set 
in a considerable account of the circumstances 
of his time, in which the salient features 
should be well marked, the grounds for 
approval or condemnation of each chief event 
clearly stated, and the reader’s judgment 
deftly, but not obtrusively, guided to a con- 
clusion. This is a large demand upon a 
writer. He requires an industry, a critical 
appreciation, a self-denial and a reserve, 
which would have qualified him for a more 
important work, and will be but inadequately 
appreciated or repaid in the case of a book 
of the modest compass of « couple of hundred 
pages. Itistothe credit of the authors of 
this series that they face their hard conditions 
manfully, and produce a number of compact 
and interesting books. 

Mr F. H. Hill’s Life of George Canning is 
a pleasant and satisfactory example of the 
whole. His fault is rather to overcrowd his 
picture with details, with the occasional 
result that the clearness of the impression 
and the maintenance of the interest is lost; 
but he is, in the main, fair, judicious, and 
interesting. Canning’s life is one peculiarly 
attractive to persons of very dissimilar tem- 
peraments and opinions. His modest origin 
and his high social position, his literary and 
oratorical gifts and his practical understand- 
ing and decision, his attachment to Toryism 
and his desire for progress, the loftiness of 





his nature and his passion for intrigue, make 
up in him the most singular combination of 
opposites. Over and over again come periods 
of his life requiring much explanation of the 
temper of the times and the views of his con- 
temporaries, and much justification or criti- 
cism of his personal demeanour and action. 
He has to be judged as a satirist and a 
rhetorician, a political strategist, an adroit 
diplomatist, and a daring statesman. His 
transition frem Whig opinions in boyhood to 
fervent admiration for Pitt as a young man, 
his intrigues against Castlereagh, and his 
rivalry with Perceval, the seizure of the 
fleet at Copenhagen, and his policy at and 
after the time of the Congress of Vienna, 
seem each to be of importance sufficient to 
deserve a separate chapter; and Mr. Hill no 
doubt regretted that he had not the chapter 
to give, and chafed at the unavoidable neces- 
sity of brevity. On the whole he is very 
candid about his hero. He admits frankly 
that Canning was a confirmed manoeuvrer, 
that he was distrusted by his party and 
denounced as factious. He quotes the saying 
about him that ‘‘Canning never could be a 
gentleman three hours together’; and he 
does not attempt to conceal that, if Canning 
had been less self-confident, ambitious, and 
grasping, he would have attained the office 
in which he died many years before he in fact 
reached it. 

Canning lived at a time when, for a 
man in his position, the way to success 
and the highest fortune seemed easy and 
open. The wonder of Eton and Christ 
Church, he found society, then ali-power- 
ful in politics, willing to receive him 
without hesitation or delay. Then were the 
enviable days, when ministers busied them- 
selves personally to enquire for the budding 
talent of the universities, and were able to 
promptly encourage a protégé and make use of 
his services. Pitt took up Canning and placed 
him in the House of Commons; at twenty- 
six he was Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. A new world was beginning, and 
the Tory party seemed secure in office and in 
the power of directing its destinies. The 
French Revolution had brought upon public 
affairs a surge of new thoughts and projects. 
Pitt, Canning’s great model, had entertaiaed 
opinions enlightened and advanced far beyond 
those of his party. Abroad, France was 
changing the face of Europe; and upon the 
English ministry it fell to organise and 
animate the resistance to its usurpations. A 
greater field for the exercise of a states- 
man’s talents could not be conceived. To 
uphold liberty abroad and to extend it: t 
home, this was the chance open to the young 
minister, Pitt’s pupil and devotee; and had 
he but possessed sufficient tact, he might soon 
have become a leader indispensable to the 
Tory party. His gifts qualified him to play 
a foremost part almost beyond fear of rivalry. 
In the ultimate succession to Pitt no one was 
so fit or so promising as Canning. Equal to 
any of his colleagues as a man of business, he 
surpassed them incomparably in eloquence, in 
exposition, and in versatility. In middle life 
he seemed to be the inevitable Prime Minister. 
Yet the opportunity came and was lost. One 
mediocrity after another passed him; and, 
wearied with waiting, he was willing to 
accept lower and lower offices, and even to 
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seek @ totally new field—in the Governor- 
Generalship of India. When at last the 
success, which had seemed within his grasp 
jn 1809, became his in 1827, it was too late. 
He enjoyed it but afew months. He did not 
live to carry the one great domestic measure 
with which his advocacy is associated ; but 
he left it to be passed, under circumstances of 
no great dignity or credit, by the rival who 
had always distrusted him. 

The brightest years of Canning’s career are 
those which he spent at the Foreign Office 
from 1807 to 1809, and from 1822 to 1827; 
the darkest are those from 1816 to 1820, 
during which he was President of the Board 
of Control. The administration of India was too 
far removed from the government at home to 
be very directly influenced by the views of 
the President, and Canning’s part in the 
policy carried out by the Marquis of Hastings 
isnot a large one. But while he had humbled 
his pride by the acceptance of so subordinate 
a post, he acquiesced in and gave his support 
to a domestic policy which could not then 
have been approved by his generous instincts 
and economic insight, and has been visited 
with little but condemnation ever since. 
Upon this part of his subject Mr. Hill is over 
brief, but his judgment is sufficiently un- 
favourable to Canning: 

“There can be little doubt that at the bottom 
of his heart Canning disapproved of the pro- 
tective policy, to which he was accessory after 
the fact. The soundness of his economic doc- 
trines had been proved in many discussions; 
and, when he came into real power, his action 
with respect to the Corn Laws shows what his 
judgment of them was... . It is not necessary 
to tell the story of Luddism, of the Spencean 
societies and Hampden clubs, of the Blanketeers, 
of the Derby Insurrection, of the Spafields riot, 
of Peterloo, and of the machinations of spies and 
informers, such as Oliver, whose mission it was 
to manufacture the dangerous spirit which it 
was the business of Sidmouth to suppress. .. . 
It is only necessary summarily to recall these 
things in order to give an idea what the spirit 
of the Administration was of which Canning 
consented to be a member. . .. Acquiescent in 
Sidmouth’s manner of dealing with disorder 
and distress at home, he was submissive to 
Castlereagh’s foreign policy, which, so far as it 
was possible on the part of an English minister, 
was the policy of the Holy Alliance, of which 
Canning was the sworn enemy, in heart now 
as in action afterwards.” 

“His action afterwards” ie indeed his chief 
and best title to enduring greatness. After 
the exhausting struggle and the protracted 
sacrifices of the long war, it was no small 
task and no light service to insist that Eng- 
land should not be bound to permanent 
solidarity in action with her allies, the great 
despotic powers ; and to assert the principle 
that, whether revolutionary or not, the inter- 
nal politics of any state, so long as they 
remain internal, are its own affair. Of the 
particular steps taken by Canning in support 
of his policy it is easy to take very different 
views. ‘Calling the new world into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the old,” as he 
styled, in the histrionic manner so character- 
istic of him, his recognition of the South 
American Republics, most people will approve. 
iis anti-Miguelite intervention in Portugal 
in 1827, and the measures taken to impose 
a2 armistice upon Turkey in the Greek War 
of Independence savour a good deal of Pal- 





merston’s fussiness and intermeddling, though 


Canning had far better cases for intervention 
than satisfied Palmerston’s restless mind. It 
was as an orator and a Foreign Minister that 
Canning was great. His personal character 
and his true place in the development of the 
opinions of his party are matters of somewhat 
open controversy. The jealousy and dislike 
felt for him by many of his colleagues and 
rivals was as unjust as it was keen; yet his 
ineradicable bent for manoeuvre and mystery 
and his histrionic nature cannot be gainsaid. 
He was separated from his own party by the 
clearness of his insight and the liberality of 
his mind. But he could not join the ranks 
of his opponents, because he was an adherent 
of the Constitution as it was in the days of 
Mr. Pitt. He was for Catholic Emancipation, 
against Parliamentary Reform, a Free Trader, 
and the opponent of Dissent. As Mr. Hill 
justly says of him: 

‘‘Canning represents the intensest form of 
national feeling. He was above all things an 
Englishman. To him a man is an Englishman 
or a Frenchman first, and anything and every- 
thing or nothing else afterwards. . . . In 
theory he did not contend for the suppression 
of French principles in France. They might 
be good there, though he did not think they 
were; but they were bad elsewhere, because 
they were out of relation with the existing 
moral and social order and with the traditions 
which have become a part not only of the 
general life of the nation but of the individual 
life of everyone in it.” 

J. A. Hamitton. 








Folk:-songs of Italy. By Miss R. H. Busk. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Forktore of all descriptions has received 
abundant attention of late years. It has 
been raised to the rank of a science, with its 
methods of research and comparison. Perhaps 
no department of this new science has felt 
a stronger impulse than the department of 
folk-poetry. Fresh students are continually 
compiling and editing new collections of 
popular poetry, drawn from the inexhaustible 
fountain of the people’s heart. The interests 
which attach to the study of popular poetry 
are great and various. The philologer is 
abundantly supplied with the material for his 
science in the endless varieties of dialect 
which popular poetry preserves. Again, the 
wide dissimilarity in spirit and sentiment 
between a border ballad, a troubadour song, 
and a Tuscan rispetto, will suggest many 
fruitful considerations to the student of 
national character ; while an endless mine of 
curious information as to national customs 
and superstitions lies buried in the songs of 
the people. History, too, though in a lesser 
degree, has her share in the interest aroused 
by popular poetry. The Venetians record 
their long struggle against the Turk, the 
Sicilian vents his hatred of ‘‘the laws that 
come from Turin,” the Irishman of to-day is 
making ballads on the evictions of Glenbeigh. 
Finally, as pure literature, popular poetry will 
always have a peculiar value and charm for 
certain ears. The characteristics of this class 
of poetry are spontaneity, veracity, heart. 
The singer sings, not because it is his business 
to sing, but because of his overpowering 
desire to sing. His songs are born of his 
emotion. They come welling up from his 





heart—tutti dettati come Vamor spira. They 
depend for their effect entirely on the force 
of the passion that created them. The artistic 
poet husbands this passion, manipulates it, 
spreads it over many stanzas, uses the fire to 
kindle other thoughts than those which it 
first set ablaze. The popular poet, on the 
other hand, sings just as long as the emotion 
lasts. When that ceases or is spent, the song 
sinks with it. And hence it comes that 
popular poetry, especially in Italy, where the 
emotions are quick and transitory, is usually 
brief, though bright and burning. Often we 
find only one exquisite line, followed by two 
or three others of far inferior quality. The 
exquisite line is the singer’s first cry, which 
may almost have exhausted his emotion. The 
following lines merely mark the subsidence 
of his passion spent and satisfied. 

No country is richer in popular poetry than 
Italy; and no country presents a greater 
variety. We have only to remember how 
very recently Italy became a united kingdom, 
and to recall the fact that there are as many 
as seven hundred dialects in the peninsula— 
each one of them representing a district more or 
less distinct from its neighbours in language, 
custom, thought—to appreciate the causes 
of this variety. In this vast field there have 
not been wanting diligent Jabourers. We 
have the rich collections of Signor Pitré for 
Sicily, of Count Nigra for Piedmont, Signor 
Tigri for Tuscany, and of Signors Bernoni, 
dal Medico, Pasqualigo and Garlato for Venice 
and the Venetian provinces. The latest con- 
tribution to the study of Italian folk-song is 
the pretty and excellent volume before us, in 
which Miss Busk has collected, annotated, and 
translated a selection of songs drawn from all 
parts of the peninsula. Miss Busk has many 
qualifications for her task. In the first place 
she is a thorough student, as her list of 
sources will abundantly show; she is also 
well acquainted with Italy, and loves the 
language and the people. But more than 
this: beyond the purely student interest in 
her subject, she possesses a quality essential 
to the successful folklorist—a deep and strong 
sympathy with all the forms, the passions 
and aspirations of popular life. Indeed, Miss 
Busk sometimes carries this sympathy to a 
lengti which, however engaging, is also some- 
what startling. Witness her outspoken defence 
of the vendetta and the banditi in Sicily and 
Corsica— 

“The dating and disinterestedness of many 
deeds of blood in the ‘Island of the Sun’ puts 
[sic] the man who suffers for them into a cate- 
gory above that of the mere criminal; in fact, 
in many cases raises him to that of a hero and 
«# martyr. I have not space to note here all 
that may be said in mitigation of crimes of 
brigandage and vendetta.” 

Again about the banditi: 

‘*The bandito of Corsica is not a vulgar bandit 
who robs the traveller for gain. He is mostly 
a noble-hearted fellow, who, misguided by 
local traditions of right and wrong, bas taken 
the law into his hand in upholding some ideal 
of justice and right.” 

Or again, this is Miss Busk’s complaint against 
the police of Rome, whose 

‘‘want of discrimination and blundering has 
[sic] a tendency to discourage the harmless and 
romantic exercise of the amorous nocturn,” 


This sympathy is, however, as we have said, 
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precisely the quality which has enabled Miss 
Busk to put together her charming volume ; 
and, lawless as it is, we must not quarrel 
with it. 

The book may be considered in its three 
aspects as a collection of original songs, a 
commentary upon them, and a translation of 
them. In its first aspect it seems to us 
decidedly good. Miss Busk gives us speci- 
mens from most of the Italian-speaking dis- 
tricts, interpreting the word Italian in a sense 
wide enough to satisfy an Irredentist, and 
expanding it to include Corsica and Istria. 
Sicily and Tuscany naturally furnish the most 
interesting and the most beautiful specimens. 
The Tuscan songs, however, possess a marked 
superiority in purity of thought and delicacy 
of touch. Venice does not come off as well 
as she ought ; but perhaps Miss Busk is right 
in affirming that many of the Venetian songs 
are trivial when compared with the Tuscan 
or Silician. Miss Busk gives no specimens of 
Venetian stornelli—fioretti, as they are called 
in Venice. It is true that this form is not 
native to the lagoons. The present writer 
has heard one or two; but they are rare, 
being, as a Venetian said, roba che xe pit in 
dona. It would be impossible within the 
limits of this review to notice the many 
interesting points which are suggested by 
these songs—the migration of popular poems 
from one district to another, the various 
forms imposed by various localities, the his- 
torical allusions to the Sicilian Vespers and 
Borgia poisons, for example. We would only 
call attention to one curious point—the great 
structural resemblance between the Piedmon- 
tese version of the song of Jean Renaud and our 
own ballad of Edward. There is the same ques- 
tion and evasive answer in both, working up to 
the climax and the truth. Miss Busk’s com- 
mentary is adequate and full; her definition 
and analysis of the various metres good, and 
there isa useful note on ¢ nota e nota e nio— 
a refrain which is still a crux to students of 
Venetian folk-song. The worst part of the 
book is certainly the translation. But no one 
who has attempted to render these popular 
songs into English will be surprised at this. 
The difficulty is, as Miss Busk herself admits, 
almost insuperable. There are, however, one 
or two decided mistranslations which we must 
point out: p. 134, la miserta does not mean 
‘‘love misery,” it means poverty ; and p. 142, 
Sul pin bella means ‘‘at the very moment.” 

We cannot close this notice of a very charm- 
ing volume witnout calling attention to two 
beautiful lines which Miss Busk has written. 
We cannot call them translation, for they have 
no corr:spondent in the original. The lines 
run : 

‘* Thy words are potent and earnest and sweet, 

But somewhiles they freeze like a winding- 

sheet.” 

That certainly is not a translation of Za vostra 
crudeltd mi dala morte. Miss Busk’s lines, how- 
ever, scem to us to be completely in the spirit of 
a border ballad; and are interesting as marking 
the difference between the Northern and the 
Southern sentiment in popular poetry, which 
constitutes one of the great difficulties in 
translating these songs from one language 
into another. H. F. Brown. 











Court and Private Life in the Time of Queen 
Charlotte: being the Journals of Mrs. 
Papendiek. Edited by her Granddaughter, 
Mrs. Vernon Delves Broughton. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Tue dreary dulness of Queen Charlotte’s 

Court has found another chronicler in Mrs. 

Papendiek, who filled at a later period the 

same office in the royal household which Miss 

Burney had occupied, and, in addition, was 

Reader to her Majesty. The influence of her 

surroundings seems to have been favourable 

to longevity, as she lived to a good age, and 
preserved a singularly minute recollection of 
things and people not always worth remem- 
bering. But, mixed with much that is trivial 
and of transient interest, there are not a few 
pictures of society and sketches of important 
personages, to which absolute fidelity imparts 

a real value; and, if we do not care for the 

record of backstairs intrigues and still-room 

jealousies, we can appreciate the writer’s 
simplicity of character and enjoy the naiveté 
of her remarks. 

The book is not a journal or contemporary 
narrative. It is the retrospect of a long past, 
committed to writing some fifty years ago, 
and now supplemented and edited with much 
care and judgment by Mrs. Delves Broughton, 
the writer’s granddaughter. Mrs. Papendiek 
was a daughter of Mr. Frederick Albert, who 
held a minor post in the household of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and accompanied 
the duke’s sister, the Princess Charlotte, to 
England in 1761, when she was summoned to 
be Consort to George III. Thus, in her 
father, she had access to a storehouse of Court 
gossip belonging to a period beyond her own 
recollection, and from this source is derived 
not the least entertaining part of these un- 
exciting volumes. The king, it is said, was 
disappointed with the absence of beauty in 
the lady chosen for him, and there is no doubt 
that his Majesty had throughout life a warm 
appreciation of good looks. But he had also 
much discrimination of character, and quickly 
discovered that the queen, though only seven- 
teen when he married her, would prove an 
excellent helpmate. Nothing comes out more 
strongly in these volumes than the king’s 
good nature, warm affection, and high sense 
of duty. His obstinacy, his prejudices, and 
his bigotry have been so often dwelt upon by 
modern writers that. one is glad to have con- 
temporary and unimpeachable testimony to 
the old king’s better qualities. 

Both before and after her marriage, Mrs. 
Papendiek was much in musical society, and 
her husband had some reputation as a flute 
player. The account she gives of the sacred 
concerts in Westminster Abbey, where Madame 
Mara’s singing produced a grand effect, is 
worth the attention of those who are devising 
means for celebrating the Queen’s Jubilee in 
the same building. She describes also Haydn’s 
introduction, in 1792, to the English public, 
to please which he composed his twelve 
grand symphonies, as well as ‘‘ The Creation.” 
Salomon, whose concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms were always well supported, 
brought the great composer forward, and, 
of course, Haydn conducted his own music. 
‘* The effect was imposingly magnificent. The in- 
struments might all be said to bave an obbligato 
part, so perfec'ly was the whole combination 
conceived and carried out. One of the move- 
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ments was to imitate the London cries, and 
‘Live cod’ was to be traced through every in- 
strument that could produce the effect. The cry 
began the piece and ended it, and Salomon was 
wound up to a pitch of enthusiasm beyond 
himself. Th» applause was great. The public 
were satisfied, and Haydn was very properly 
taken up.” 

Mrs. Papendiek had the good fortune to be 
on familiar terms with the Thrales, and in 
her visits to Streatham often saw Dr. Johnson. 
In fact, she was rather a favourite with him, 
because of her open disposition, and “ neither 
loved nor respected him the less for his untidy 
habits.” She tells us that the doctor’s wigs 


‘‘were a constant source of trouble, for they 
were not only dirty and unkempt, but generally 
burnt away in front; for, being very near- 
sighted, he often put his head into the candle 
When poring over his books. Whenever he 
was staying with the Thrales, therefore, the 
butler used to waylay him as he passed in to 
dinner and pull off the wig on his head, re- 
placing it with a new one. This was of almost 
daily occurrence.” 


We notice in the account of the Streatham 
families that the writer refers to the Pitchers, 
and to Sir Abraham Pitcher, sometime Lord 
Mayor. Her memory or her handwriting has 
here been in fault. The name should be 
Pitches (or, more elegantly, Pytches), and 
Miss Peggy became the wife of the blind Earl 
of Coventry. 

It was at the Thrales’, also, that Mrs. 
Papendiek used to meet Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, though her acquaintance with him was 
not so intimate as with Héppner and Zoffany. 
The former tried to paint the portrait of one 
of her children, but Mrs. Héppner’s bad tem- 
per prevented its completion; and, from the 
particularity with which the incident is re- 
corded, it is clear that the mother’s injured 
feelings kept its memory green. Of Zoffany, 
and his beautiful wife, she has a great deal to 
say ; and the painter’s career was certainly 
more full of romance than many a three- 
volume novel. Lawrence (whose charming 
sketch of the writer and her child is a real 
embellishment to the book) has more than 
justice done to him ; and an amusing anecdote 
of Sir Thomas and Fuseli is introduced, which 
we have not space to quote. We have, in- 
deed, said enough to indicate the nature of 
the work which, after so long an interval, has 
been given to the world. Its publication is, 
probably, well-timed, for there certainly 
exists a strong appetite for court and society 
gossip, which seems to grow with what it 
feeds upon. But, in these volumes, there is, 
at any rate, nothing unwholesome, and much 
that is really entertaining. The ‘small 
beer” of the chronicle is not spiced; and the 
old may revive their memories, and the young 
satisfy their curiosity, without apprehension, 
by listening to Mrs. Papendiek’s recollections 
of a dull but decorous life. 

Cuaries J. Rosrnson. 








Our Temperaments: their Study and thew 


Teaching. By Alexander Stewurt. (Cros- 
by Lockwood. ) 


Tuts rather curious volume is the work of 4 
medical man, and is apparently intended 
mainly for the instruction and edification of 
his professional brethren ; but, as it is entirely 
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free from technicalities, being put together 
and written in a popular, not to say ad cap- 
tandum, style, it may, without impertinence, 
be reviewed by a layman. The particular 
layman into whose hands it has come must 
confess that, while he has found Mr. Stewart’s 
book exceedingly interesting in parts, he has 
also found it singularly inconclusive and un- 
satisfactory as a whole. It happens also, 
rather unfortunately, that the most interest- 
ing passages are generally wanting either in 
relevance or originality—some having but a 
shadowy connexion with the general theme, 
while others, whose bearing upon it is more 
direct, have the disadvantage of being from 
the pens of Mr. Stewart’s predecessors in the 
field, and of being, therefore, deficient in the 
virtue of freshness. It cannot be said, with 
any positiveness, that Mr. Stewart establishes 
anything, but he is occasionally suggestive, 
and always readable; and though, from a 
book of scientific pretensions, we may fairly 
expect something more systematically in- 
structive than Mr. Stewart provides for us, 
even intelligent entertainment is not a thing 
to be despised. 


Mr. Stewart uses the word “‘temperament ”’ 
in its older and more precise sense, and is very 
wroth with the innovators whose loose em- 
ployment of it has, in his opinion, deprived it 
of all utility. We, the non-scientific scrib- 
blers, are in the habit of talking and writing 
ofan ‘‘eager” temperament, a ‘‘ cautious’’ 
temperament, a ‘‘restless”” temperament, an 
“easy-going” temperament, or, perhaps, even 
more vaguely, of a ‘‘ peculiar’ temperament ; 
and when Mr. Stewart, in his walks abroad, 
encounters these dissolute epithets, he feels 
that he does well to be angry. Of tempera- 
ments, he knows only the old four, which 
have gained respectability from the counte- 
nance of generations of distinguished medical 
persons, from Hippocrates downwards—the 
sanguine, the bilious, the lymphatic, and the 
nervous ; and his book seems to be mainly a 
plea for the restoration of the four to their 
right place asimportant, and even essential, ele- 
ments of accurate physiognomy and pathology. 
Mr. Stewart makes a very just observation 
to the effect that, while allusions to tempera- 
ment are common enough in medical works, 
both ancient and recent, there is no literature 
specially devoted to the temperaments as just 
enumerated ; and it is curious that the obser- 
vation seems never even to have suggested 
the hypothesis that the field has remained 
uncultivated because it has been found to be 
hopelessly barren. Indeed, such a thought is 
80 alien to his fervid enthusiasm that even 
when it is put before him he sees as though 
he saw not. In his preface Mr. Stewart 
actually quotes a sentence from The Pedigree 
of Disease, by Prof. Jonathan Hutchinson, in 
which that eminent authority declares that : 


“whoever will set himself the task of attempt- 
ing to classify a given number of individuals, 
according to their temperaments, will, I think, 
soon find himself baffled.” 


And yet this task, which his own witness 
pronounces so utterly bafiling, is the very 
task which Mr. Stewart sets himself to per- 
form. The fact is—and the present volume 
18 an elaborate admission of it—that the old 
Nomenclature of the temperaments is alto- 
gether lacking in the precision of true scientific 





terminology. It represents four broad types 
of physical conformation and habit; but the 
types are hardly more than abstractions, 
because a pure example of any one of them is 
very rare, and the indications of each tem- 
perament have, for the most part, to be 
gathered by an eclectic process from examina- 
tion of a number of persons who represent 
two or more of them in innumerable varieties 
of proportion. Mr. Stewart complains that 
the temperaments have been ignored by the 
medical profession, whereas what have really 
been ignored are not facts, but simply vague 
and useless terms. Every medical man soon 
learns that medicine acts differently upon 
different constitutions—that in one patient 
thé mind has more effect upon the body than 
in another; that some respond more and some 
less quickly to treatment, and so on—but his 
knowledge is acquired instinctively, and 
therefore unconsciously, not by an elaborate 
analysis of the proportions in which this or 
that patient exhibits the sanguine, or bilious, 
or nervous temperament. Indeed, the more 
one studies Mr. Stewart’s volume, the more 
strongly one becomes convinced that Prof. 
Hutchinson is right, and that he might with 
advantage have used language much more 
uncompromising. That physical, mental, and 
moral habits of organisation are indicated by 
external appearances of form, colour, and the 
like, is admitted by everybody, and a kind 
of unconscious or semi-conscious physiog- 
nomy is practised by all of us; but the 
non-existence at this stage of the world’s 
history of a generally accredited science 
of physiognomy seems in itself almost a 
sufficient proof either that the alleged 
correspondences are variable and therefore 
unsusceptible of scientific treatment, or that 
the external indications of temperament are 
so innumerable, and in their subtleties of 
variety so liable to be confounded each with 
each, as to render it impossible for the acutest 
observer to wring their secret from these 
countless differentiations. It is not necessary 
to go beyond Mr. Stewart’s own pages for 
illustrations of these insurmountable diffi- 
culties ; and he, of course, has the privilege 
of choosing from the medley of the world of 
men the most obviously typical examples. 
At the close of the volume are a number of 
portraits collected together for the purpose of 
exhibiting those forms of face which are 
supposed to be among the most decisive 
indications of temperament; but were it not 
for the written descriptions at the heads of 
the pages I, for one, should find it impossible 
to distinguish between the ‘tapering face” 
and the ‘long tapering face,” or between 
either and the ‘long semi-oval face”; and 
yet such distinguishing is a sort of preliminary 
examination in which, should the examinee 
be plucked, the study of temperaments is for 
ever closed to him. 

Still, if Mr. Stewart’s volume be not useful 
with the utility of books which leave a posi- 
tive and practical result behind them, it is, 
as has been already said, interesting enough— 
with a somewhat fragmentary and ineffective 
interest it is true—but interesting neverthe- 
less. Mr. Stewart may not be what he 
evidently hopes to be, the inaugurator of a 
new literature—the literature of the tempera- 
ments; but he is a charming expositor, with 
a power to infect others with his own interest 
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and enthusiasm, and a happy knack of em- 
ploying quotations and illustrations in a 
manner which, if not positively illuminating, 
is for the most part pleasantly suggestive. 
Attractively noteworthy among the illustra- 
tions are those gathered from literary bio- 
graphy, which Mr. Stewart has evidently 
studied with much enthusiasm, but always, 
it is clear, with a side glance at the doctrine 
of the temperaments. He much prefers to 
modern works the older biographies, written 
at a time when, as he puts it, ‘‘ the tempera- 
ments still impressed their stamp upon litera- 
ture,’ and when, therefore, none of the 
indications were ignored. The literary por- 
traits of recent days are, it seems, very 
deficient here, especially in their treatment 
or rather non-treatment of colour; and Mr. 
Stewart’s spirit is stirred within him by 
a description of Dickens written by a young 
American lady (Forster’s Life, vol.i., p. 365), 
who says nothing about the hue of the great 
novelist’s eyes and hair, but reserves her 
colour epithets for his shirt front, his neck 
cloth, and the rose in his button-hole. Many 
similiar outrages upon science have been 
culled with praiseworthy and rather amusing 
industry from contemporary literature, and 
these with various other odds and ends of 
information and criticism make the book very 
easy reading; but whether it is anything 
more than a volume of agreeable scientific 
gossip is, at least, doubtful. 
James Asucrorr Noste. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Blackwood. ) 


Sabina Zembra. By William Black. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Amaryllis at the Fair. By Richard Jefferies. 


(Sampson Low.) 


Driven to Bay. By Florence Marryat. In 
3 vols. ( White.) 

Warring Angels. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


The Last Man in London. By Delaval North. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


Ir would be a tolerably safe general rule to 
lay down that a novel in which historical 
characters of our own time, or of that only 
shortly antecedent, are introduced as actors 
is most likely to fail in the higher require- 
ments of fiction. It is rather a dangerous 
experiment to produce men and women, 
whom we many of us remember as living 
entities, in masks as it were—to attribute 
actions and words tothem. For there must 
almost inevitably be a sense of unreality 
about the result, unless the projector be a 
perfect epitome of human nature, and so able 
to diagnose all character. Yet Mr. Marion 
Crawford has succeeded in this difficult task 
to a wonderful extent in his latest novel 
—or, perhaps, it would be more correct to 
say, romance. True he has confined himeelf, 


By T. H. Penguin. 


so far as actual portraiture goes, to one figure 
—that of Cardinal Antonelli; but then it 
needed almost as much courage as talent to 
give the counterfeit presentment of one who 
was at once one of the greatest statesmen of 
his day and the best abused. The result 
Nothing could 


amply justifies the attempt. 
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be more masterly of its kind than the Car- 
dinal’s exposition to Gouache of the true 
principles of republicanism and democracy. 
We have the very man before us. For the 
rest, Saracinesca is a very remarkable book, 
and a great advance upon any of the author’s 
previous work. Everybody will, of course, 
look for character studies, and the search will 
be amply rewarded. It would be difficult to 
cenceive of a more gracious presence than 
that of the Duchess Corona. She is so pure 
and true, so brave under trial, and withal 
such a thorough woman—no angel, just a 
passionate, loving, lovable woman—faithful to 
her high ideal of right, loyal to her husband, 
and at the same time not above longing to be 
revenged on the spiteful Donna Tullia. The 
two Saracinescas are equally good studies of 
their kind. There is a good deal of humour 
in the conception of their daily intercourse, 
both father and son idolising each other and 
living in a perpetual element of squabbling. 
The scene where the old prince seconds 
Giovanni in his duel with Del Ferice is ex- 
cellent among many that are good; for there 
is no lack of striking situations, even if some 
of them are thought to be a trifle melo- 
dramatic. The idea constantly recurs to one, 
in reading, ‘‘ How well all this would drama- 
tise!’? The present novel is, it would appear, 
only an instalment. We are to have a sequel, 
which fact doubtless accounts for the occa- 
sional mystification occasioned by passages 
which seem to lack justification, ¢.g., Prince 
Saracinesca’s involuntary dislike of the 
Apulian innkeeper. If the conclusion of the 
story is to be as good as the opening, we 
cannot have it too soon. In any case, this is 
one of the most effective romances since 
John Inglesant. 


Mr. William Black again condescends to 
leave his beloved Highland scenery, and give 
us, in Sabina Zembra, a story which depends 
for its interest more upon psychology than 
upon incident. Of the latter, strictly speak- 
ing, there is in truth but little, and that of 
minor importance, although both the entrance 
and the exit of Mr. Fred Foster are tolerably 
startling. It is upon the development of his 
character, and of his beautiful wife’s, that 
attention centres itself; and the analysis, 
although cleverly executed, is not altogether 
agreeable. In the man’s case, it is painful to 
trace the gradual deterioration of a nature, 
originally frank and honest, if rather self- 
indulgent and egotistical. One may be par- 
doned for doubting whether Foster would, 
in real life, have sunk so rapidly, and shown 
himself so utterly incapable of realising what 
he owed to the woman who had stooped to 
marry him. And, since [his passionate love 
for his mother, which is so strongly insisted 
upon, was to have no ultimate beneficial 
effect, the introduction of this feature strikes 
one as being rather inartistic—a man capable 
of genuine elevation of the kind would at 
least have held a more chivalrous bearing 
towards the rest of the sex for that one’s sake. 
As for Sabina—where on earth did her father 
get his surname?—she would have been 
rather a trial in any ordinary household. No 
doubt her inspirations were very noble; but 
few will be disposed to blame Sir Anthony 
severely for objecting to his daughter’s coming 
straight home to the bosom of her family 
from the fever-stricken slums which her self- 
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appointed task led her to frequent. After all, 
contagion is a very real danger. The fact is 
that, if a woman sees herself called to such 
ministrations, there is a proper way of setting 
about them. It is practically impossible to 
combine them with the duties of ordinary 
domestic life, as was shown in the heroine’s 
case after her marriage. It may be left to 
popular judgment how far her infatuation for 
the horse-jockey is probable, or whether a 
woman of refined and cultivated mind would 
have been likely to throw herself away upon 
a man whose ideas could not soar above 
sporting papers and music-hall ditties. Walter 
Lindsay is well drawn, and deserves his final 
happiness; but the Fairservice episode is 
clumsy, and it seems as if Mr. Black altered 
his mind as to what he should make of 
Captain Raby after that worthy had been 
introduced into the action. The novel is 
decidedly worth reading, if unequal. The 
descriptions of natural scenery would alone 
suffice to raise it above the ordinary level. 
Here, as usual, the author shows himeelf to 
the best advantage. By the bye, we have 
heard of Wigtonshire, otherwise Gallo- 
way; but surely it was reserved for Mr. 
William Black to discover the hitherto un- 
known region of ‘‘ Gallowayshire ” ! 


It may fairly be considered a misnomer to 
describe Amaryllis at the Fair as ‘‘a novel.” 
That it is a most charming village idyll every 
competent judge must allow; but, after all, 
it is only a sketch, though a highly finished 
one. There is not even a suspicion of any plot, 
and very little more incident than would have 
occurred in a real English village and country 
town; and, heaven knows, life is not a 
round of gaiety in such places! One had 
need to have inward resources in order to 
stand the deadly monotony and Philisterei! 
But if Mr. Jefferies has not given us a novel, 
he has given us a book worth nine-tenths of 
modern fiction. How delicately and lovingly 
does he dwell upon the features of nature! 
Why, only take the description of the old 
summer-house, where Alere Flamma and the 
others held their ‘‘ parliament.’’ You see the 
apple-blossom as you read, and hear the 
finches in the great sycamore! How tender 
is the hand that touches even such a sorrowful 
theme as the life of the drunken, powerful, 
charitable Bohémien—on whose tomb might 
well have been inscribed ‘‘Quia multum 
amavit ’—even if the rats did sometimes run 
up the wall in broad daylight! But it is not 
true that ‘‘as we grow older the romance 
fades, and all things become commonplace” ; 
unless, indeed, the man be in such pitiful 
case that the heart, and not the body only, 
has aged. Mr. Jefferies can write also ina 
sterner mood. Witness his magnificent and 
scathing denunciation of the modern system 
of “charity,” forsooth! It makes one’s heart 
ache to read it, just because it is so hideously 
and inhumanly true. Let any one, who 
knows, read chap. xxix., and say if the picture 
is overdrawn. As has been said, there is 
literally no plot. Amaryllis goes to the fair, 


dines with her old curmudgeon of a grand- 
father, runs away from the young squire— 
which was a decided case of crying out before 
she was hurt !—and finally falls in love with 
the consumptive Amadis ; et voila tout, so far 
as mere story is concerned. But who shall 
tell how these dry bones furnish a framework 
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upon which to hang delicate fancy, wealth of 
humour and pathos, sound reflection ; or how 
over all there seems to breathe the very 
summer air that kissed the heroine’s ros 

cheek? It is not apparent why Mr. Iden, 
who could, and did at times, talk like a man 
of mind and culture, should elect to speak 
like the commonest hind. But the old grand- 
father is admirable, and the scene of the 
annual family dinner as humorous as anything 
that has been written for a long time back. 
Why does Mr. Jefferies insist on setting 
one’s teeth on edge? This is no time in 
which to sneer at loyalty, or respect for 
dignities. And his style is not always un- 
impeachable. It frets one to meet with such 
a vulgarism as the use of “like” for ‘such 
as” on the very first page of the book, and 
‘‘ he kind of sniggered”’? may be American— 
it certainly is not English! And how does 
the absence of a translation militate against 
the reading of Balzac? Surely, anybody who 
would appreciate his works can study them 
in the original. But no matter; when all is 
said and done, Amaryllis at the Fair is a book 
such as you don’t come across every day. 


One is always sure to find something either 
interesting or amusing in a novel bearing the 
well-known signature of ‘‘ Florence Marryat,” 
and the present book is no exception totherule. 
It is not up to Mrs. Lean’s highest standard— 
for instance, it would be absurd to compare it 
to such a book as Phyllida; but readers 
who care to spend an hour or two over the 
story of Iris Harland’s troubles will not find 
their time wasted. It might be thought a 
dangerous experiment to place so much of 
the action on board ship; but the result is a 
success. In less practised hands the voyage 
of the Pandora might have become tedious; 
as it is, it furnishes a series of highly dramatic 
situations and surprises, and the interest is 
kept up, because one is never quite sure 
what may be coming next. There is, perhaps, 
just a suspicion of book-making, not worthy 
of so clever an artist, in the introduction of 
the whale-killing episode, and of those ever- 
lasting private theatricals! But, apart from 
this, and from the fact that the doctor seems 
to have taken Godfrey’s theft of the chloro- 
form very easily, the story is a good one, 
racily told in places. The crowning secret of 
Mr. Fowler’s identity is kept in a manner 
worthy of all praise. 


Notwithstanding the painfulness of the 
story, there is that in Warring Angels which 
makes one augur well of the author’s possible 
literary future. Philippa Flower’s tragedy 
is well and simply told—by a woman, I 
fancy, as it professes to be; and there is a 
simplicity about the style, for the most part, 
which makes the book pleasant reading. 
Added to which a certain amount of dramatic 
instinct is shown towards the close. The 
heroine’s death at the foot of the Calvary is both 
affecting and genuinely powerful. But how- 
ever Joscelyn may claim one’s respect for her 
real goodness, what an awful person she 
would have been in society ! 


Possibly The Last Man in London may have 
been written with an object ; if so, that object 
can hardly have been to instruct or even to 
amuse. 

B. Montcomerte Rankine. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


An Easter Vacation in Greece. By John 
Edwin Sandys. (Macmillan.) The public orator 
at Cambridge, following the example of one of 
his most illustrious predecessors, here describes 
a visit that he paid to Greece in company 
with his wife last spring. Now that college 
tutors (and, it may be, undergraduates) are 
accustomed to range so far afield even during 
the shorter vacations, it is convenient to have 
sketched out in a concise form what of Greece can 
be seen within a month. A week at Athens, 
with excursions to Salamis, Eleusis, Phyle, Pen- 
telicus, Laurium, and Sunium; a tour from 
Nauplia, by Tiryns, Argos, Mycenae, and 
Nemea, to Corinth; and visits to Delphi and 
Olympia were all accomplished by Dr. Sandys 
between March 25 and April 15 of 1886. He 
tells what he did and how he did it with the 
precision of a diary, occasionally lightening his 
narrative with references to those classical 
authors—the tragedians and the orators—whose 
texts he has already done so much to elucidate 
by means of archaeological illustrations. At 
the end is appended a bibliography of Greek 
travel, and time-tables of Greek steamers and 
railways, which would alone suffice to make 
this little book indispensable to the tourist for 
some years to come. Concerning the map, 
however, it must be said that it confounds the 
principal routes with the author’s route, and 
that it fails to mark the railways so clearly as 
might be desired. While the present writer has 
enjoyed the pleasure of contrasting Dr. Sandys’s 
notes with his own memories of fifteen years 
ago, a yet more instructive parallel might be 
drawn between this book and the late Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, which goes 
back to 1832. At that time the city of Athens 
was still in the hands of the Turks, and the 
temple of Nike Apteros had not yet been dis- 
covered. Unedited inscriptions were to be 
found by the dozen, and classic sites were 
asking to be identified on every hand. Now 
Athens is almost as civilised as Brussels; a 
railway runs across the mountains from Corinth 


to Nauplia, within hail of the treasury of’ 


Atreus; and the whole of the Peloponnese 
seems as easy and as safe to travel through as 
the less known parts of Switzerland. Hence- 
forth it ought to be a disgrace to a classical 
teacher not to have taught himself Greek 
geography by personal experience. 


Travels, Sport, and Politics in the East of 
Europe. By the Marquis of Huntly. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) The opening 255 pages of this 
book first appeared in the Aberdeen Free Press, 
and a chapter entitled ‘‘ Eastern Notes” in the 
Fortnightly Review, while some twenty pages at 
the close are now published for the tirst time. 
We can see no reason for the republication of 
these papers. They contain nothing new, and 
cannot even be commended as a summary of 
facts recorded by others. Our critical hearts 
failed us when on the first page of the book we 
read the words ‘‘ Blue Danube.”’ There should 

some law to forbid further descriptions of 
the Danube, of Constantinople, of Athens, of 
Corfu, and of the Dalmation coast appearing in 
the books that every traveller seems called on 
to present to the public. We will take the 
following paragraph at random from Lord 
Huntly’s “Athens” (p. 210): 


“ My sensations on viewing the Acropolis are best 
described in Prof. Mahaffy’s book, Rambles in 
Greece. I found it lying on the table of the 
Salon de Lecture’ of the ‘Hotel d’Angleterre’ 
some days after we came here.”’ 


The marquis cannot be complimented on his 
English (p. 249) : 


“‘ What determined me upon this course was the 
evident grievous discontent of the Savoyard and 
the utter funk the Turk was in (he had been 





crouching telling his beads, when the water was a 
little raised, and his pluck had not returned).” 
The Montenegrias are favourites with our author. 
He calls them ‘‘the best of all the Sclavic 
tribes” (p. 240). This. of course, is matter of 
opinion; but surely Lord Huntly has been 
misled by his enthusiasm when he speaks of 
Montenegro as an “‘ oasis of freedom” (p. 271) ? 
The government of Montenegro is the purest 
form of absolute government. Lord Huntly 
dislikes {the Servians. ‘‘There was no ‘go’ 
among them; no definite ideas or aims” 
(p. 258). Like all other Englishmen he formed 
a high opinion of the Bulgarians. The illus- 
trations by Lady Huntly are pretty. The 
sympathies of our author are always on the 
right side ; and we believe that if he will only 
write with more care, his next work might be 
something very different from his first. 


My African Home; or, Bush Life in Natal 
when a young Colony. By Eliza Whigham 
Feilden. (Sampson Low.) If anyone wishes to 
know what life in Natal was like thirty years 
ago, he cannot do better than read Mrs. 
Feilden’s book. She and her husband were 
among the early settlers in that colony, where 
they remained for five years, from 1852 to 1857. 
On her return to England the letters she wrote 
from Natal were restored to her, and the 
present work consists chiefly of extracts from 
them. We are not told why so many years 
were allowed to elapse before she decided on 
giving her experiences to the public, but we 
fear the long lapse of time will much diminish 
the number of readers. Mrs. Feilden describes 
her daily life, with its many troubles, anxieties, 
and annoyances, pleasantly and naturally; but 
we have a little too much of it. Her book would 
be much better for judicious pruning. She 
seems to have made a capital settler ; and soon 
learnt how to cook, preserve, and bake, and 
succeeded in churning butter with a spoon in a 
slop basin. All her difficulties are amusingly 
told—the eternal worry of Caffre servants—the 
drunkenness of English ones—the invasions ‘of 
her poultry yard by an animal she calls a tiger— 
does she mean a tiger-cat or a leopard ’—and 
many more constantly occurring. To judge 
from more recent books on Natal there has 
been little change in the course of thirty years’ 
in a settler’s life; and many of Mrs. Feilden’s 
letters might have been written yesterday. 
Mr. Feilden tried many industries; and, 
though evidently courageous, enterprising, and 
energetic, does not seem to have been successful. 
Among other misfortunes was the great flood 
in April 1856, which nearly annihilated a fine 
crop of sugar cane and caused him altogether a 
loss of £2,000. Here is the result of Mrs. 
Feilden’s colonial experiences : 


‘‘The manner of life is simple and natural in the 
country, and suited my taste very well; but I 
would not recommend many of my friends to 
emigrate to a young colony. Everything has to 
be made out of the ground, literally in the sweat 
of the brow. Importations are all dear, labour 
difficult, and more than half the early settlers are 
ruined. All have extreme hardships to struggle 
with. It is they who arrive after the colony 
begins to rise who thrive on the foundations laid 
by the others. Worst of all are those sharp, clever, 
unprincipled men, who are ever on the watch 
to inveigle the unwary new-comer into some 
plausible scheme to pick his pocket; and it would 
require a very suspicious character not to fall into 
the trap. Many a trap did we fall into.”’ 


The Balkan Peninsula. By Emile de Lave- 
leye, Translated by Mrs. Thorpe. (Fisher 
Unwin.) The French original of this book has 
been already noticed in the ACADEMY of 
May 8, 1886. Any work by M. de Laveleye is 
eminently readable; but when we have said 
that, we have said the best that can be said of 
the present work. It adds nothing to what we 
already know on the Eastern Question, The 





introductory chapter, dealing with the present 
position of Bulgarian affairs, is a severe, but 
not too severe, exposure of Russian policy. The 
author shows that Russia has ‘ opposed the 
union and hindered the consolidation of Bul- 
garian nationality by every means in her 
power.” To iliustrate how quickly modern 
history becomes ancient, we may quote M. de 
Laveleye’s remark (p. 259) that ‘‘the name of 
Karaveloff is held in the greatest respect 
throughout Bulgaria.” The name of Kara- 
veloff is now more hated in Bulgaria even than 
that of Zankoff. M. de Laveleye says truly 
enough that Russia has made Bulgaria. ‘‘ Let 
her now help Bulgaria to act like an inde- 
pendent state. Why should she stunt the 
growth of the child she has brought into the 
world?” A letter from Mr. Gladstone to M. 
de Laveleye introduces the book. 


Les Environs de Paris. Par Louis Barron. 
(Paris: Quantin.) The lovers of Paris are 
legion, but there are comparatively few of our 
countrymen who are aware of the charm and 
varied natural beauty to be found in all 
directions throughout the departments of the 
Seine and the Seine-et-Oise. There is no 
Northern capital which can compete wi 
the metropolis of France as regards the beauty 
of its surroundings. Berlin, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, London, certainly do not, though 
the Thames valley is lovelier than that of 
the Seine. Edinburgh has a much grander, 
but hardly a more beautiful, while, of course, 
a very different, environment. At once to those 
who already know the valleys and woodlands 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, aud to those 
who dwell in regretful ignorance, this book will 
be welcome. M. Barron’s bulky tome, illus- 
trated by five hundred hitherto umpublished 
drawings after nature by a well-known artist, 
G. Fraipont, is well worth the thirty francs 
demanded for it by the famous publishing 
house in the Rue Saint-Benoit. It is the second 
of the series, entitled ‘‘ Le Monde Pittoresque et 
Monumental,” and it is not less deserving of 
success than M. Villars’ L’ Angleterre, I’ Ecosse, 
et ’Irlande. Paper, printing, and the engrav- 
ing of M. Fraipont’s designs are excellent. A 
few of the drawings somewhat too closely 
resemble photographs ; on the other hand, some 
are more than merely praiseworthy. Not im- 
probably, many English readers may, when 
mentally accompanying M. Barron in his thirty 
excursions, also find “les yeux étonnés de- 
couvrent encore bien prés de la capitale, une 
campagne d’une fraicheur incomparable, des 
collines agrestes, des vallées profondes, un 
pays parfois enchanteur, toujours intéressant.” 
M. Barron is not infrequently so enthusiastic 
in describing the charms of nature that he is 
somewhat oblivious to the beauties of style. 
He is fertile in florid phraseology, and can 
‘pile up the agony’ in a manner falling not 
far short of that of Mr. Swinburne. The open- 
ing sentence of the chapter on the Bois de 
Boulogne bears out this statement. It consists 
of two hundred words without a full stop, but 
the reader can indulge in spasmodic breaths at 
the thirty-nine commas and single semicolon 
which dot the wide expanse. This wild adjec- 
tival and adverbial revel breaks out now and 
again, but nowhere so exuberantly as in the 
grandiloquent hymn of praise prefacing the 
enthusiastic chapter on the Bois de Bou- 
logne, that ‘‘ parc splendide, sillonné d’allées 
capricieuses, sablées, ratissées, délicieusement 
élégantes,” &c., which we have no doubt 
is considered by M. Barron and al loyal 
Parisians as infinitely superior to that old fogey 
établissement, the Garden of Eden. This 
pleasant volume, it may be added, contains 
also much useful information and various 
valuable hints for tourists. It is to be followed, 
during 1887, by two volumes in the same 
superb series: L’Italie du Nerd, by M. G, de 
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Léris, and L’Eztréme Orient, by M. Paul 
Bonnetain. 


Messrs. Dutau & Co. have just issued a 
new edition, being the ninth, of Baedeker’s 
Southern Italy and Sicily, which new includes 
brief excursions to the Lipari Islands, Malta, 
Sardinia, Tunis, and Corfu. The whole, we are 
assured, has been ‘‘ throughly revised and con- 
siderably augmented,” especially as regards 
Naples and its environs. At the end is a 
magnificent map of Sicily, reduced by Kiepert 
from the recent survey of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which has the novelty of marking in 
brown the river courses that are usually dry. 


From the same publisher comes also a fourth 
edition of the ‘‘ Thorough Guide” to The Eng- 
lish Lake District, by M. J. B. Baddeley—the 
English Baedeker, with maps by J. Bartholo- 
mew—the English (or, perhaps we should say 
the Scotch) Kiepert. We notice at the begin- 
ning the prospectus of the Lake District Defence 
Society. It is interesting to find—as an indica- 
tion (we suppose) of its immense circulation 
in various languages—that, while the former 
volume has nearly twice as many pages as the 
latter, and more than twice as many maps, its 
price is only one shilling more. And yet 
Baedeker sternly refuses all advertisements ! 


WE would also briefly mention the new 
edition of Murray’s Handbook to Algeria and 
Tunis, compiled by Sir R. L. Playfair, which 
contains the only full account that has hitherto 
appeared in English of those remoter parts 
of the French protectorate to which Prof. Sayce 
called attention in the AcADEMY Of last week. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Str AusTEN Henry Layarp, having finished 
his revision of Kugler’s Handbook of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, is now preparing for the 
press his early adventures in Persia, Susiana, 
and Babylonia, which will include an account 
of his residence among the Bakhtiyari and 
other wild tribes before the discovery of 
Nineveh. Like the former work, it will be 
published by Mr. John Murray. 


Lrevt.-Cot. Sir Roperr LAmMBert Pray- 
FAIR, formerly of the Madras Artillery, who 
has been British Consul-General at Algiers for 
just twenty years past, and who has just 
brought out a new edition of Murray’s Alyeria 
and Tunis, is now compiling for the Royal 
Geographical Society a bibliography of Algeria 
from 1500 to 1866. He will be much obliged to 
anyone who will send him references to articles, 
&e , in English periodicals to which he may not 
have access. 

STEPNIAK has nearly completed an important 
work, to be entitled The Russian Peasantry. 
It is divided into five sections, which deal 
respectively with ‘‘The Agrarian Question,” 
“The Moujiks,” ‘ Paternal Government,” 
“Hard Times,” and “Religion.” The book 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., who have also in prepara- 
tion a new edition of The Russian Storm Cloud, 
by the same author. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce as nearly ready 
a work entitled Athos ; or, the Mountain of the 
Monks, by Mr. Athelstan Riley, with maps and 
illustrations. 


WE are requested to state that Mrs. Simpson’s 
book, The Letters and Recollections of Julius and 
Mary Mohl, to be published immediately by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., is in no 
sense a translation, as has been mistakenly 
stated. The introductory memoir consists of 
Mrs. Simpson’s personal recollections; and 
even the letters, except in five or six instances, 
are not translations, 


Lytton, by Miss Devey, which has been pre- 
pared with the express object of clearing up 
certain popular misconceptions of that lady’s 
character, and of giving an insight into the 
true cause of her life-long quarrels with her 
husband, will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


THE two next issues in the series of ‘‘ Historic 
Towns” will be Colchester, by the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, and Ozford, by the Rev. C. W. Boase. 
It is somewhat significant that almost every 
volume in this series is written by a clergyman, 
which is far from the case with either the 
‘‘ Epochs of History” or the “English Worthies.” 
It is notorious that our county archaeological 
societies are supported by the clergy out of all 
proportion to their means. 


THE second series of Obiter Dicta, which will 
be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock almost imme- 
diately, with the author’s name, will contain 
two somewhat extended papers on Milton and 
Pope. 


Messrs. REEVES & TURNER are about to pub- 
lish anew volume of poems by Mr. Eric Mackay, 
which will bear the title of Gladys the Singer. 
It will be inscribed, with a dedicatory sonnet, 
to Robert Browning. 


THE first edition of Karl Marx’s Capital and 
Capitalist Production has been disposed of, and 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will shortly 
issue a second edition. The same firm have in 
the press a new edition of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Home Rule and the Irish Question, which was 
published last week. 


Messrs. FREDERICK W. WILSON & BROTHER, 
of Glasgow, will publish next week an edition 
of Mr. John Brown’s Wayside Songs. Readers 
who are familiar with ‘‘The Ripple o’ the 
Burnie” and ‘‘ Love tirled at the Window” 
will be glad to know of the forthcoming 
edition, for in it are to appear some other 
specimens of the modern Scottish lyric. 


Leicestershire Pedigrees and Royal Descents, by 
the Rev. W. G. Dimock Fletcher, will be issued 
early in May. Messrs. Clarke & Hodgson, of 
Leicester, are the publishers. 


Mr. Frank J. BurRGOYNE, librarian of the 
Edward Pease Public Library, Darlington, has 
been appointed librarian of the free libraries 
about to be established in Lambeth. Mr. 
Thomas Everatt, of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
free library, succeeds Mr. Burgoyne at Dar- 
lington. 


Mr. ArTHUR Symons’s paper at the Brown- 
ing Society, on April 29, will be ‘‘Some Notes 
on Mr. Browning’s Latest Volume”; Dr. 
Furnivall will follow him with ‘‘ A Few More 
Notes”’ on the same subject. 

HERR WiH. F. BRAND, the London corre- 
spoudent of several German newspapers, has 
just issued a pleasantly written little book, 
under the title of Londoner Streifziiy. We 
understand that it will appear shortly in an 
English version. 


IT is rumoured that the University of Dorpat 
is in danger of being dissolved on account of 
its pronounced ‘‘ German tendencies.” 


WE have received from Messrs. George Bell 
& Sons The Schoolmaster’s Calendar and Hand- 
book of Examinations for 1887, which claims to 
be the first book of its kind. It contains (1) a 
calendar of the dates of examinations, with the 
days for returning forms, &c.; (2) a list of 
university, Civil Service, and other public ex- 
aminations; (3) a full conspectus of the local 
examinations of the several universities; (4) an 
alphabetical catalogue of scholarships given by 
public schools; (5) a similar catalogue of 
scholarships at ladies’ colleges, (6) at the 
| universities, and (7) at university and science 





THE long-promised Life of Rosina, Lady | 





colleges. The information has been obtained 
from official sources, and it has certainly been 
arranged in a form convenient for reference. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Messrs. CassELL & Company will publish 
during May ‘‘ The Queen’s Pictures, illustrating 
the Chief Events of Her Majesty’s Life” (repro- 
duced by the permission of the Queen), as a 
special Jubilee number of the Magazine of Art. 
The text will be written by Mr. Richard R. 
Holmes, librarian at Windsor Castle, and the 
work will contain engravings of pictures which 
have been executed from time to time by the 
royal commands to illustrate the chief events 
in Her Majesty’s life, and of portraits of the 
Queen painted at various periods by celebrated 
painters. Many of these pictures have never 
before been engraved, and are now published 
for the first time by the special permission of 
Her Majesty. 


‘* RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS BLANC,” by Karl 
Blind, who was connected by close friendship 
with the exiled French historian down to his 
death, will appear in the forthcoming number 
of the Century Magazine. A statue of Louis 
Blanc, it will be remembered, was unveiled at 
Paris on February 24, the anniversary of the 
Republic of 1848. The article will be illus- 
trated with a portrait; as also will another 
paper in the same number, by Clarence Cook, 
—s ‘* A Glimpse of Washington Irving at 

ome.” 


PRINCESS PAULINE METTERNICH, the leader 
of fashion in Vienna, will form the subject ot 
an article in The Lady’s World for May. In 
the same number will appear a paper entitled 
‘© A Theatrical First Night,” with an illustra- 
tion by T. Walter Wilson, containing portraits 
of upwards of fifty ‘‘first nighters”; while 
‘* Tricycling”’ will be dealt with as a suitable 
pastime for ladies. 


THE May number of the St. Nicholas Maga- 
aine, commencing a new volume, will contain a 
paper, by Julia Majruder, entitled ‘‘ Child 
Sketches from George Eliot’; and the opening 
chapters of a new story for boys, ‘‘ Winning 
a Commission.” 

A NEw weekly paper, called the Sphinz, will 
appear immediately. It is designed to be “‘a 
medium for the expression of earnest political 
thought, and the circulation of moderate poli- 
tical opinion.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ACROSS THE DEE. 
Lirt me, brother, into the swing ; 
‘The hedge is high, I cannot see 
The blue Welsh hills where harpers sing 
Across the swiftly flowing Dee. 


T havea harp, the strings are dumb 
To other ears, but not to me; 

I’ll sing until the sound shall come 
From old Welsh harps across the Dee. 


Lift me, brother, and swing me high 
Above the hedge that I may see 
The blue Welsh hills and sunset sky, 

Across the swiftly flowing Dee. 


I cleave the air as bird on wing, 
Blue hills and golden clouds [ see, 
And music floats—swing, brother, swing, 
I hear Welsh harps across the Dee. 


B. L. TOLLEMACHE. 








OBITUARY. 


ALL anglers, and especially that large class 
among them who love the literature of the 
sport no less warmly than the sport itself, will 
hear with regret of the death of Mr, Thomas 
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Satchell, publisber and author, which took 
lace on Saturday last, April 16, at Downshire 
Bill House, Hampstead. To Mr. Satchell’s 
fortunate collaboration with his friend, Mr. 
Thomas Westwood, we owe not only the 
Bibliotheca Piscatoria, but also the attractive and 
scholarly series of reproductions known as 
“The Library of Old Fishing Books.” Among 
these, we may specially mention the Older Form 
of the Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle (circa 
1450), and T’he Chronicle of the Compleat Angler 
ef Walton and Cotton. Mr. Satchell, whose 
industry in this department of literature was 
unrivalled, was also the editor of The Angler’s 
Note Book and Naturalist’s Record, the second 
series of which is still incomplete. 


WE have also to record the death of the 
Rev. John Hymers, D.D., and F.R.S., rector 
of Brandesburton, in Yorkshire. Coming 
from Sedbergh Grammar School to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, he graduated as second 
wrangler in 1826; and for more than a quarter 
of a century he remained one of the most 
conspicuous personages in the university. As 
tutor of his college, he did much to raise it to 
the high position that it has continuously 
maintained in the mathematical tripos ; while 
his numerous published works on mathematics 
formed the text books of several generations of 
Cambridge men. On accepting the college 
living of Brandesburton in 1852, Dr. Hymers 
disappeared from public view. But the character 
of the man has been once more revealed by the 
fact that he has left the residue of his property 
(which is said to amount to no less than 
£150,000) to found a grammar school at Hull, 
“for the training of intelligence in whatsoever 
rank of life it may be found among the vast 
and varied population of that town and port.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE interest of the non-ephemeral part of 
the April Livre concentrates itself in an article 
on the wife of Alexandre Dumas, Ida Ferrier by 
stage name, Marguerite Ferrand in more 
accurate designation, M. Charles Glinel says 
enough about her to show that she must have 
been attractive in more than the usual belle 
petite fashion ; but he has not been able to give 
avery vivid portraiture either of her face or 
her character. A reproduction of the former, 
if it had been possible, might perhaps have 
been a greater ornament to the number than 
the round, snub, spectacled, good-humoured, 
but not exactly Apollonian, visage of the excel- 
lent Herr Brockhaus which actually forms the 
embellishment and illustrates a paper on 
German publishers. There is nothing else 
specially noteworthy in the number, though 
the reviews, literary faits divers, and so forth, 
are, as usual, readable and useful. 


WE have received together the Boletines of 
the Real Academia de la Historia for February 
and March. That of February contains a 
description, excellently illustrated from photo- 
graphs, of the tomb of Son Notem in Thebes, 
opened on February 2 of last year, by MM. 
Maspero, Bouriant, Insinger, and the writer of 
the article, Don Eduardo Toda. Seldom has a 
more complete account of the contents of an un- 
rifled Egyptian tomb, with the hieroglyphs and 
translations of them, been given. The only 
part not reproduced by photography is the roof. 
Still, in this case as in others, with all this full- 
hess of text and material, as Senor Toda justly 
remarks, we have not yet penetrated tu the 
heart of the Egyptian religion either on its 

Unanitarian or dogmatic side. In the March 
number Father F. Fita gives a highly favour- 
able notice of the earlier volumes of ‘‘ Espaiia 

Onumentalé Historica” now publishing by 
D. Cortezo & Co., of Barcelona. The historian, 
V. dela Fuente, discusses the question of the 





Fueros of Biscay in a review of a recent work 
by D. Aristides de Artiiano. Some very 
singular prehistoric (?) sepulchres and remains 
near Gayangos in the north of Leon are de- 
scribed by Father Sanz de Baranda. They 
certainly merit further examination ; and it is 
to be hoped that the written characters may be 
deciphered, or, at least, carefully transcribed. 
A slight sketch of Tecla de Borja, who died 
still] young from the Black Death in Valencia in 
1549, shows that she inherited both the beauty 
and the talents of her family. Among oriental 
antiquities lately presented to the Academy by 
Sefior Toda a stone with Hittite inscription is 
mentioned. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘© NOMEN.” 


Oxford: April 18, 1887. 

Several comparisons of words in Greek, Latin, 
and Sanskrit, which at first seemed so evident 
as to require hardly any proof, have at a later 
time become the most perplexing and trouble- 
some. Who would have doubted, fifty years 
ago, the identity of deus, Seés, and Sk. déva, 
of Hélios and Sk. Svirya, of nédmen, 
jvounag and Sk. naman? But these are the 
very comparisons which lately have called forth 
the largest amount of angry controversy, and 
to believe in them has almost become a reproach 
among critical scholars. What my own opinion 
on the origin and growth of the names for god 
and sun is I have stated elsewhere. But, as 
in my last work on the Science of Thought, 1 
have returned to the old and despised ety- 
mology of nomen, as originally gnomen, I 
gladly state why I consider the arguments 
advanced against it as non-conclusive, 

We must distinguish two classes of objectors 
—those who deny that any words for name in 
the Aryan languages have anything to do with 
the root GNA, ‘‘to know,” and those who are 
more careful and deny this only with regard 
to Sanskrit, Greek, German, Slavonic, and 
Celtic, but not with regard to Latin, and would 
therefore admit two independent words for 
“name,” as they admit two independent words 
for ‘‘ god,” deus and 3¢eés, 

The tirst who pointed out the phonetic diffi- 
culties which seem to bar the identification of 
Sanskrit niman, Latin ndmen, Greek dvoua, 
Old Slavonic ime, Irish ainm (i.e., anmin), 
Gothic nimo, was Jacob Grimm. In his Ger- 
man Grammar, ii. 30, in his Geschichte der 
Deutschen Sprache, p. 153, and again in his 
German Dictionary (1854), he dwells on this 
subject, and writes : 


“Tt is the custom to trace with great plausibility 
ndOmen back to the root dschni, noscere, so 
that nO6men would be gné men, ‘token, mark,’ 
because we know others by their names. Ag - 
nomen and cognomen, agnosco, cog- 
nosco and gnarus speak in favour of it, and 
instead of g we should have prosthetic o in dvoua, 
Albanian emeni, [rish ainim. Yet it is a heavy 
demand to derive even Sanskrit niman from 
dschna, dvoua from yvava, Slavonic imia from 
znati, our own namé, namo from chnihan, 
particularly as the two last named words have tne 
root nimen and imjati, capere, accipere, pre- 
hendere, habere, by their side, and namo may be 
conceived as what has been received, attributed, or 
accepted, while niman, Greek véuew, signifies 
capere, possidere, habitare. Either 
niman would have to be derived from dschni- 
man; or better even, in niman, a transition from 
the root dschna to the root nam, meauing, in 
Sanskrit, inclinare, flectere, would have to be 
admitted. For such a change of form and mean- 
ing there are sufficient analogies.’’ 


These protests of Grimm, however, remained 
unheeded—at all events, so far as Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin were concerned. Curtius and 
Fick retained Bopp’s comparison ; and 1 myself 
pointed out that, at all events, we could not 
admit two mothers for one child, and that we 
must decide in favour either of the root NAM 
or of the root GN A. 

In 1873 Windisch, in an article on Fick's 
Worterbuch, published in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
could not repress certain qualms of conscieuce. 
‘*T doubt,” he writes, ‘* whether a// the words for 
name can be traced back to the root gna, and 
have lost their initial y in prehistoric times. 
In Old Slavonic ime we should have to admit 
loss of gn, and Irish ginm (for anmin) pro- 
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tests by its initial vowel against this etymology, 
unless we choose to ignore in this case all 
individual phonetic laws. On the other hand, 
Latin némen cannot well be separated from 
co-gnémen. If we are guided by phonetic 
laws, we must separate at least Latin ndmen 
from Old Slavonic ime and Irish ainm. The 
Indo-Germanic loss of an initial g is likewise 
a very bold admission, particularly if, in spite 
of it, the initial g is to be made responsible for 
Greek otvoua. 1 therefore suspect the true root 
of these words to have been am. This occurs 
without any strengthening in Old Slavonic 
im-e, “O-vo-uva shows full nasal insertion. 
The radical form a-n-m would be preserved in 
Irish ainm, nom. pl. anm-an, and the radical 
form nam in Gothic namo, Sanskrit niiman. 
It would not be impossible that in Latin a g 
should have been intentionally added to ndmen, 
as g was dropt in nosco, but retained in 
co-guosco, a-gnosco. The Latin nédmen 
has no nearer relation to a postulated funda- 
mental meaning of token.”’ 

In 1877 J. Schmidt, in his article on ‘‘ Meta- 
thesis of Nasals” in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift (xxiii. 
p. 266), stated the same arguments more fully, 
and arrived at the four fundamental forms: 
anman, anaman, naman, niman, without, 
however, being able to refer them to any root. 
The first explains, according to him, Irish ainm, 
Armenian anwan (for anman), Old Slavonic 
ime (from jenmen), Old Prussian nom. 
emnes, emmens, acc. emnan (base emmna-), 
from *enmn-a-, i.e, fundamental form 
anman, increased by suffix -a, like Old Norse 
namn,nafn. The second form is meant to 
explain dvoua; the third, Gotbic namo, from 
anaman-; the fourth, Sanskrit niiman, Zend 
niman, Latin nomen. 

It is curious, however, that after all that can 
be said on the subject had been said, Grimm’s 
own Dictionary, when it comes to ‘‘ Name,” 
should give up the derivation from némen, 
‘“‘to take,” because, as the editors (1882) say, 
the German ‘‘Name” cannot be separated 
from Latin nédmen, which, again, caunot be 
separated from gnosco and root GNA. 
Grimm himself is not responsible for this, nor 
do the editors of his Dictionary give us any 
reason to suppose that he changed his opinion— 
an opinion approved of by Wackernagel also. 
But Curtius, in the last edition of his Grundziige 
(1879), is evidently somewhat shaken by the 
phonetic difficulties pointed out by Grimm, 
Pott, Windisch, and Schmidt; and he leaves it 
undecided whether we should admit two words 
for name—one from the root NAM, the other 
from the root GNA, or whether, after all, we 
may suppose that there were two original 
dialectic forms of the same word—one gniman, 
another naman. 

As to myself, I fully admit that the loss of 
an initial g, or g before n, is totally uncalled 
for in Sanskrit. If Sanskrit ever possessed the 
form gniman, it would have retained it as it 
retained gni, gnitas, &e. But the same 
applies to Greek, which has no objection to an 
initial yv, and yet possesses by the side of 
yvyvéonw Other formations, such as vdos and voéw, 


A 
which presuppose a root ni or nu (Science of 


Thought, p. 621). From such a root ni, San- 
skrit might have formed ni-man, Gothic 
nam6, Greek ivo-ua. We find in Greek &-yvoia, 
‘‘ignorance,” by the side of d:d-vo. Whether 
Irish ainm (nom. plur. anman) and Old 
Slavonic i-me could be accounted for in this 
way I leave to others to determine. But with 
regard to Latin, I hold that nOdmen was 
originally gnédmen, and that the initial g was 
dropt, as in notus, gnotus, notio, while 
it is always preserved, if medial, asin i- gnotus, 
co-gnomen, co-gnitus, a-gnomen, i- 

nominia, ignobilis, &c. We find the same 

isappearance of initial g in natus, gnatus, 





natura, natio, &c. We must distinguish, 
therefore, between the Aryan dialectic variety, 


which would account for a root ni and nu by 
the side of GNA, and the peculiar Latin tend- 
ency which leads to the dropping of a gy before 
nm, a8 in notus, natus, nodus, nixus, and 
even before vowels, unless we are prepared to 
separate anser from hamsa and x4v. In the 
Teutonic languages this tendency is very strong 
at a later time, as we see in to know, knight, 
and likewise in nut, neck, &c. 

Unless, therefore, another root can be pointed 
out from which to derive such fundamental 
forms as Schmidt imagines—anman, anaman, 
naman—lI hold that Latin nédmen stands for 
gnémen, and that it meant ‘‘name”’gfor the 
same reason for which Sanskrit sam-g#i 
means ‘‘ name.” I hold that Sanskrit +nAiman 
may come from a secondary root NA or NU, 
from which we have Greek vévs. We ought 
not to appeal to Pali iinam, ‘‘ knowledge,” 
for this belongs to a different sphere altogether. 
If we can thus explain niman, we could also 
account for Gothic nimo, and Greek dvoua, 
As to Old Slavonic ime and Irish ainm, I am 
quite prepared to wait and see what the most 
competent students of Slavonic and Celtic 
phonetics will have to say on the subject. If 
these words can be traced back to another root, 
well and good (Stammbaum theories fortu- 
nately stand no longer in the way); but, if 
not, this will in no way affect our opinion as 
to the probable origin of Latin nédmen, and 
possibly Sanskrit niman, Greek évouc, and 
Gothic ni mo. That phonetic difficulties remain, 
no one would deny. But true scholarship con- 
sists in recognising difficulties, not in trying to 
suppress them by magisterial assertions, and by 
dwelling exclusively either on the immutability 
of phonetic laws or on the absolute necessity 
of a certain development of meaning. We 
must weigh the one against the other; and in 
Latin, at ail events, nOmen seems to me, after 
careful weighing, to incline in the scale towards 
gnémen and root GNA, “ to know.” 

F. Max MULLER. 








THE MANX RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
Canons Ashby : April 19, 1837. 

I should not have cumbered the pages of 
the ACADEMY with this communication, which 
is of no interest to most of your readers, but 
for a statement, somewhat surprising to me, 
in theissue of April 16, by the Governor of the 
Isle of Man, made on the authority of certain 
gentlemen. 

The casts made for Mr. Cumming in 1854 
or 1855 were mentioned by me in the ACADEMY 
of March 19 as having been ‘turned out of the 
college.”” His Excellency now states that they 
‘* were never turned out”; but that ‘‘ they were 
removed at Sir H. Dryden’s request, some years 
ago, toa builder’s yard, with a view to their 
being sent to Sir H. Dryden.” 

The only person of that name with whom I 
am acquainted never required anything of the 
kind. I never suggested, or requested, or 
sanctioned, or was asked to sanction, any 
removal, or knew of the removal, till July 1873. 
Moreover, they were not my property. My 
bargain with Mr. Cumming arose thus. I had 
bought in 1844 some casts, made in 1841. In 
1853 I went to Man to see what there was there 
of that kind, and found that Mr. Cumming was 
intending to publish a small book on the subject. 
I persuaded him to desist till he should have 
got casts made of all the stones whole—not of 
inscriptions only—and deposited them in 
some safe place. The casts were made. 
Eventually, by letter and by mouth, he informed 
me that they were so deposited and labelled 
in the college. This part of the story was 
corroborated by Mr. Quillian, who assisted him 
so to arrange them. 





In July 1873 I went to the Isle, partly 
to ascertain what state the casts were in, 
I called at the college. The Rev. J. Jones 
(then, I believe, headmaster) was away; bu: I 
saw his wife. That lady assured me that there 
were no such things in the house—in fact, I 
believe she had never heard of them—and her 
statement was corroborated by the porter and 
other officials. Mrs. Jones, or some other 
person, recommended me to apply for informa- 
mation to Mr. Quillian, marble mason, in 
Castletown. Thither I went, and Mr. Quillian 
showed me a number of moulds (not casts) 
which Mr. Cumming had left with him, on his 
(Cumming’s) leaving the island, to make what he 
could of them—I presume by taking casts from 
them, or selling them. I bought these moulds ; 
and they are now at Liverpool, but damaged 
by their many journeys. Mr. Quillian stated that 
he had no casts, and did not know of any in 
existence. I afterwards corresponded with the 
Rev. J. Jones, and he informed me that some 
casts existed. I suppose in outhouses. It was 
not denied that they had been removed from 
their former place of deposit. I then asked 
the trustees to give me what they had; but 
they refused. My object was gained, as I 
wanted them there—not here. The casts were 
not then in Castle Rushen. 

In August 1883, in a letter from Mr. E. Ferrier 
to me, mention is made of certain casts as 
‘lately in the hands of Mr. Quillian, a stone- 
cutter, but now in the exhibition.” If Mr, 
Quillian told me truth in 1873 he must have 
collected the casts between 1873 and 1883. The 
leap-frog anecdote was told me by a man who 
I understood to have seen the performance. 
My imagination is not fertile enough to have 
invented that. Anyhow the story told to His 
Excellency is base and baseless. 

I have received within this week, by the 
courtesy of Mr. Kermode, a list of the casts 
still extant, and am glad to find that they are 
likely to be taken care of. H. DRYDEN, 








THE STOWE MISSAL. 
Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol: April 6, 1887. 

I have no means of knowing whether Dr. 
MacCarthy ever saw my work on The Liturgy 
and Ritual of the Celtic Church, and whether he 
is aware that the whole of the liturgical text of 
the above MS., which he prints, as if for the 
first time, in 1886, was printed therein in 
extenso in 1881. He is equally reticent about 
Mr. Plummer’s monograph on the Irish 
Eucharistic Tract in the Stowe Missal (Oxford, 
1884). A letter in the ACADEMY of April 2 
may make him regret that he did not also 
ignore his distinguished fellow-countryman, 
Dr. Whitley Stokes. 

The MS. has since 1881 become quasi-public 
property, and has been worked at by Dr. 
MacCarthy under more favourable circum- 
stances, and with more leisure, than was 
possible for me when it was in private hands. 
I have to thank him for correcting several 
misreadings; and all who are interested in the 
subject will find themselves indebted to him for 
valuable and miscellaneous suggestions on 
many points of difficulty. It is to be regretted, 
however, that an untenable and demonstrably 
false theory of extreme antiquity has now been 
put forward by him for this missal under the 
aegis of the Royal Irish Academy. Dr. Mac- 
Carthy assigns the composition and hand- 
writing of the older part of the MS. partly 
f= B a, p. 158] to the fifth century, partly 

=B 8B y] to the seventh century, and the 
more modern portion in the handwriting of 
Moelcaich [= C] to the middle of the eighth 
century. 

His statements and reasons are these : 

1. ‘Independent investigation has thus led to 
the same conclusion as Dr. Todd’s, namely, that 
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the originel MS. [= Ba] was written in a 
character whieh may well be deemed older than 
the sixth century ’’ (p. 145). 

2. ** The independent evidences of antiquity are 
so apparent and conclusive that it is needless to do 
more than state them formally.”’ 

3. ‘The absence of the calendar marks this 
Ordo Missae as older than the Leonine Sacramentary 
of the fifth century, which has different masses 
for Sundays and other ecclesiastical divisions of (a 
portion of) the year.” 

4, ‘*The use of a fixed Epistle and Gospel 
indicates a time before the introduction of variable 
lessons. ‘This, it is believed, took place in the 
tirst quarter of the fifth century.” 

5. ** The absence of special collects and prefaces 
shows the mass to be prior in time to the portion 
of the Reichenau palimpsest containing the Missa 
for Germanus of Auxerre. The saint died in 448.’’ 

6. ** We can assign the second quarter of the 
seventh century as the period in which the B 
recension was copied (pp. 164-5).”? [I cannot recon- 
cile (1) and (6) with another statement made by 
Dr. MacUarthy (p. 143) and myeelf (p. 201) that 
the twoscribes engaged in writing the older part 
of the MS. were contemporary | 

7. ‘The writing of Moelcaich [C] is a medium- 
sized minuscule, partly angular and partly uncial, 
the latter feature predominating. It marks the 
transition from one type to the other, and can be 
as old as the middle of the eighth century, the 
date to which this portion ofythe MS. may be 
assigned ” (p. 146). 


Nothing could be more fallacious than this 
series of statements and reasons. Let me take 
them seriatim. 

1. Dr. Todd, with all his great and varied 
learning, occasionally made rash statements; 
and this statement about the date of the 
Stowe MS. is one of his most rash, only to be 
excused by the very unfavourable conditions 
under which he was permitted to see and handle 
it. 

2. Now for the ‘‘apparent and conclusive 
evidences of antiquity.” 

3. The value of this argument may be gauged 
by the fact that two much later Irish Missals, 
of the twelfth century or later, known as the 
Corpus and Rosslyn Missals, have no calendar. 

4. No other example of this arrangement is 
known among Western Missals. It is a feature 
of undoubted antiquity, but its very uniqueness 
renders it of little use towards precisely fixing a 
date. Like (3) it may be due merely to com- 
pression, and may not imply that other 
Epistles and Gospels were non-existent when 
the MS. was written. 

5. This feature, namely the absence of a 
“Proprium Sanctorum,” is also found in the 
Drummond Missal, later than A.D. 1061. 

6. The mention of Maelruain, Bishop of 
Tallaght, who died at the close of the eighth 
century (787 or 792), among the departed 
saints commemorated in the earlier part of the 
Stowe Missal (B), destroys this statement, and 
sweeps away all the preceding arguments at a 
single stroke. Dr. MacCarthy has either 
accidentally followed or purposely accompanied 
me in this bisection of Maelruain. In so 
doing we have both been misled by the original 
scribe, whose purpose in such bisection will be 
better seen by a reference to my edition (p. 240) 
than to the modernised and in most respects 
more convenient form of text adopted by Dr. 
MacCarthy (p. 211). Dr. Whitley Stokes 
proves the junction of ‘“‘ maile” and ‘‘ruen” 

grammatically. If Dr. MacCarthy still retains 
any doubt, it will be removed by the considera- 
tion of the scribe’s similar bisection for a similar 
purpose of the names, Melch[i]sedech, Macha- 
me and of Maic-nissce on the preceding 
eaf. 

7. Of course, if the older handwriting of this 
Missal is thus removed to a date subsequent to 
‘92, Dr, MacCarthy’s further statement about 
the date of Moelcaich’s additions equally falls 
to the ground; and we are being driven 
gradually towards Dr: Whitley Stokes’s con- 





clusion that ‘‘the Irish portions of the MS. 
cannot have been written before the tenth 
century, and were probably transcribed in the 
eleventh or twelfth.” 

Speaking with hesitation in 1881 (and who 
does not learn by degrees to speak with hesi- 
tation in deciding questions of undated early 
Irish palaeography ”), I assigned the different 
parts of the Stowe Missal to the ninth and tenth 
centuries (p. 201). 

No one, whose eye has gained any experience, 
could assign the earliest Stowe handwriting, 
with its numerous contractions and abbrevia- 
tions, to any date approaching the fifth cen- 
tury. Let me call attention to a small but 
important point which is airily dismissed by 
Dr. MacCarthy in a note on p. 200. Through- 
out the Stowe Missal (pp. 200, 205, 206, 208, 
215, 226, 227, 229, 231) the symbol N is used 
instead of M to denote any unnamed person. 
This symbol is never found, I believe, earlier 
than the eleventh century, and, certainly, 
never earlier than the tenth. Such, at least, is 
my Own induction after the examination of a 
large number of early liturgical MSS. 

Rather than retire backwards after Dr. 
MacCarthy I would move the date forwards, 
following such masters of their craft as Dr. 
Whitley Stokes and the late David Laing, 
who, judging by Dr. O’Conor’s facsimiles, 
assigned the whole MS. to the eleventh 
century (Preface to Brev. Aberdon, p. vii.) 

F. E. WARREN, 








CHARMS, 


York: April 12, 1887. 
I happen to have the charge for a while of 
the last register of the priory of Much Wen- 
lock. On one of the last pages is the following 
charm, which illustrates those already given by 
Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall : 


‘*+ Jhesus + Nazarenus + Rex + Judaeorum + 
Fili + Dei + miserere + famuli + tui + Johannis 
+Amen. Ante portam Jerusalem jacebat Petrus 
supra petram. Venit Dominus Jhesus et dixit ei, 
Petre, quid hic jaces? et Petrus dixit : ‘Hic jaceo 
de febre mala’: et ait ei Jhesus ‘Surge, Petre, 
dimitte hanc febrem’ : et recepta sanitate secutus 
est Petruseum. Et ait Petrus, ‘ Fac ut quicunque 
haec verba super se precaverit, non possit ei nocere 
aliqua febris’: et dixit ei Jhesus, ‘Fiat verbum 
tuum sicut petisti. Ecce tempus idoneum’ ! 

‘* Marcus, Mattheus, Lucas, Johannes. Deus 
liberet me, famulum suum, ab omni aegritudine 
febris. Amen. Jhesu, Fili Dei Vivi, miserere 
mei! 

‘‘ Jasspar fert myrrham, Melchizar thus, Baltazar 
aurum : in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen. 

‘‘Tetragrammaton. Agios o Theos, iskyros, 
athanatos; et Deus liberet me, famulum suum, 
Johannem, et quinque vulnera Dei fiant medi- 
camina mei! Sana me, Domine, quia speravi in 
Te. Amen.”’ 

On the last leaf but one there is the follow- 
ing grace before and after meals in the hand- 
writing of the prior, Rowland Bruge: 

‘* BeneEDICITE. 
* Millia Qui parvo satiasti corpora pastu, 

Sic potum benedic Tu, Deus, atque cibum 
Non nobis noceat [blank]. 

Sit morsus linguae, sintque venena procul. 

** Dro Gratis. 
** Pro tali ferimus grates Tibi munere, Christe, 

Praesentemque Tuam saepe rogamus opem. 

Da pacem et veniam vivis, requiemque defunctis. 

Ecclesiae serva Caesareumque caput. 

‘* Haec, ut fertur, summus pontifex edidit, et de 
thesauro ecclesiae nonullas dicentibus indulgentias 
concessit.’’ 

J. RAINE. 


Blackheath: April 9, 1887. 
A belief that worms cause diseases, and es- 
pecially toothache, is widely spread in Greece ; 
hence, many popular sayings expressive of 





pain, either mental or physical : rov rpdée ro 
sxovdjn: (the worm is gnawing him), pov’ urfixav 
7 oxovAjna (the worms have entered me). 

Dr. N. G. Polités, in his ‘A: ’"AcOeveia xard 
Tous mbGous rod ‘EAAhviKov Aaod, records many 
curious charms and exorcisms which are in use 
among peasants and the uneducated, which 
show that the personification of diseases is rife 
among those classes. Among several examples 
of charms used for small-pox (the name of 
which in propitiation is called edAoyia), cholera, 
&c., he cites the two following in case of 
colic and gastritis. The first of these can be 
referred to a legend in which it is stated that 
when Christ was on earth, he went in the garb 
of a poor man to ask a night’s lodging at a 
house where the master was good and benevo- 
lent, but his wife most evilly-disposed and bad- 
tempered. The man was out, and the wife 
churlishly told Christ to go into the stable. 
When the husband came in to supper he wished 
that the poor stranger should sup at their 
table ; but the wife, scoffing at the idea of 
having so poor a wretch as a companion, took 
him some beans into the stable for his supper, 
while for themselves she made a good pilaff. 
In the night, Christ sent her a colic, and she 
seemed in her agony to be at death’s door. The 
husband, who had summoned all the neigh- 
bours, found nothing that would relieve her; 
and at last, in his distress, ran to the poor man 
in the stable, who at once said he could cure 
her. Whereupon, he (Christ) goes tu her and 
exorcises her, and the pain leaves her directly ; 
and the poor man disappearing, they knew it 
was the Christ, and from that hour the 
woman’s bad propensities were for the most 
part cured. 

CuarmM For Cotic. 


*Ayabds 5 voixoraodpns, 
Tlovnph 7) vorxorooupa. 
Kovxkous euaryépeve, 

Add. waparahvove. 
KAjuara Ta orpouara 
Tlérpa roepaddpara. 
“ECya mévo, &ya arpdoo, 
‘O Xpiords o2 Kuvynyder 

Mé ro dpyupd waxaipt 

Kai ut rd xpuod tov xépt. 
Good is the householder, 
Wicked is the housewife. 
She cooks beans, 

She prepares oil. 

Vine cuttings for a bed, 
Stones for 2 pillow. 

Flee pain, flee colic, 
Christ drive thee hence 
With his silver sword 
And his golden hand. 


The next cited is a charm for gastritis in use 
in Cephalonia : 


Taorhp, yarrépa tpouepe, 

Tpouepe kad potepé ! 

Kdrw’s To yard, Kdrw’s To mepryidAc 

Elva: tpid oxovrAdKia 

Tava wéAt, 7’ GAAO ydAa, 7° GAAO 7” Evrepa 7° 
évOpémou 

bde wer, ode yddra, xv’ Epes 7’ kvrepa 7’ dvOpdrov. 


Gastritis, frightful gastritis, 

Frightful and terrible ! 

Down by the shore, down by the seashore 

There are three little dishes, 

One with honey, one with milk, one with the 
bowels of a man. 

Eat the honey, eat the milk, but leave the 
bowels of a man. 

E. M. Epmonps. 








JEWISH SHTARS. 
London: April 8, 1887. 
Among the Shetaroth shown at the Anglo- 
Jewish Exhibition occurs the following 
anomaly. 
In Case 32, No. 142, we fird a quit claim, 
undated, “by Josce [i.e. Joyce], son of Bene- 
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dict, a Norwich Jew, in favor of Roger Scot, 
son-in-law of William Stace, of Nottingham.” 
In Case 14, No. 143, is a Latin lease, undated, 
“to Roger Scot, son-in-law of William Stute,” 
of property at Nottingham. - 
These documents should be in juxtaposition, 
because it is certain they both concern the same 
individual; and most probably Stace is the 
right name. Looking at the connexion 
between a Norwich Jew and a person named 
Stace, I am reminded of the celebrated abduc- 
tion case, Liber Albus, i. 434-44, where 
Geoffrey Stace is mixed up with Richard le 
Chaucier, 1326. This last person was prob- 
ably uncle to Geoffrey the poet; and Mr. 
Rye points out a Benedict le Chaucier at 
Norwich in 1272; cf. Benedict, the Jew of 
Norwich, above [Case 32, No. 142]. 
A. HALL, 








‘< BLIGHT.” 
London: April 16, 1887. 


Mr. Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English 
Etymology having been referred to by Dr. 
Mayhew, a fuller quotation may be of use. 
Mr. Wedgwood does not, in the first instance, 
or exclusively, attempt a derivation from 
Anglo-Saxon. This is what he says :— 


“ Blight.—Platt-Deutsch : verblekken, to burn up. 
‘De Sonne het dat Koorn verblekket,’ or ‘ Dat 
Koorn is verblekket,’ from Jdlekken, to shine, to 
lighten. Perhaps the notion originally was that 
it was blasted with lightning. Uld High German : 
bleg, blich-fiur, lightning. Bremisch-Nieder- 
sichsisches Wirterbuch. Orit may be from the 
discoloured faded appearance of the blighted 
corn. Anglo-Saxon diaec, pale, livid.’’ 


A great many }/-words show a glittering and 
varying meaning in the evolutionary course 
of time, on which more might be said than can 
be done in a letter. It seems to me, however, 
that blight, as a plant-sickness (for which one 
of the High German words is Mehlthau, 
mildew) may, in the idea as well as in the 
word, well be compared to that human sick- 
ness, Bleichsucht ; in Flemish, Bleekzucht. 


KarL BLInpD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 25, 8.20 p.m. Geographical Society: 
“The Lu River of Tibet; is it the Source of the 
Trawadi or the Salwin?’’ by Gen. J. T. Walker 

TUESDAY, Aye 26,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Elec- 
tricity,” II., by Prot. W. E. Ayrton 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ Water- 
Supply trom Wells, in the London Basin, at 
Bushey (Herts), in Leicestershire, and at South- 
ampton,” by Messrs. Grover, Fox, Stooke, and 
Matthews. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Ornamental Glass,” 
by Mr. J. Hungerford Pollen. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘‘ Exhibi- 
tion of Aborigines from North Queensland,” by 
Mr. R. A. Cunningham; ‘**The Ethnological Bear- 
ings of the Stone tiny ot New Guinea,” by 
Mr.C.H. Read; ** Notes on Natives of the Solomon 
Islands,” by Lieut. F. Elton. 

WEDNESDAY, April 27, 4.30 p.m. Royal Society of 
Literature: Anniversary Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Appliances for 
saving Life from Fire,” by Mr. A. W. C. Shean. 

8 pm. Geological: **The London Clay and 
Bagshot Beds of Aldershot,” by Mr. H. G. Lyons; 
“The Walton Common Section,” by Mr. W. H. 
Hudleston ; ‘The Rocks of the Essex Drift,’ by 
Rev. A. W. Rowe. 

THurspay, Apri! 28,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “The 
— of the Organic World,” II., by Prof. 

ewar. 

8p.m. Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead. 

8pm. Telegraph Engineers: ‘‘ Measuring the 
Co-eflicients of Self and of Mutual Induction,” and 
* Driving a Dynamo with a very short Belt,’ by 
Prot W. E. Ayrton and John Perry. 

8.30pm. Antiquaries. 

Frimay, April 29, 7.30pm. Civil Engineers: Student’s 
Meeting, “Flour Mi.ls and their Machinery,’ by 
Mr, A. Chatterton. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: * Village Communities 
in Inoia,”’ by Mr. J. F. Hewitt. 

8p.m._ Browning Society : “* Browning’s Latest 
Volume,” by Mr. A. Symons and Dy. J. Furniyall. 





8.30 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Rolling 
Contact pv L yw * by 7 ~ . oe, T™ 
SATURDAY, , 3 p.m. oyal Institution: “‘ The 
pry Alps and the Origin of the Australian 
Fauna,” by Dr. R. von Lendenfeld. 








SCIENCE. 


‘¢The Sacred Books of the East,” Vol. XXV. 
—The Laws of Manu. Translated, with 
Extracts from Seven Commentaries by 
J. Biihler. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


(Second Notice). 


A comparison of the present rendering of the 
text with the much admired translation pub- 
lished by Sir W. Jones nearly a hundred 
years ago tends to illustrate the immense 
advance of Sanskrit scholarship within that 
period. Prof. Biihler’s consummate know- 
ledge of Indian literature, and of the Dhar- 
mas‘astra in particular, has enabled him to 
produce a translation which, while retaining 
so far as possible the singularly apt equiva- 
lents chosen by Sir W. Jones for the technical 
and other characteristic terms of the Sanskrit 
original, embodies all the many new results 
obtainable from a careful study of the recently 
discovered commentaries of the code as well 
as of the other law-books, and from the 
general progress of Sanskrit philology in 
Europe and India. Sir W. Jones thought it 
necessary to incorporate in his translation 
many passages from Kulliika’s commentary ; 
but his work does not contain any explanatory 
or critical notes on the text. The same 
method was observed by his French follower, 
M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps. Prof. Biihler, 
in the bracketed portion of his translation, 
has supplied as much only as was absolutely 
indispensable to render it intelligible, reserv- 
ing all additional matter for the footnotes, 
which are very copious, especially in the 
philosophical and legal chapters. The meta- 
physical parts of the code, Sir W. Jones’s 
rendering of which is rhetorical and diffuse to 
a degree, present peculiar difficulties; and 
whatever may be thought of the value of 
some of the interpretations proposed by the 
commentators of philosophical terms and 
Siitras, the very careful summary of their 
opinions in the notes to the present transla- 
tion is very useful. In the easier sections of 
the code the extracts from the commentaries 
are comparatively short; but the notes on 
these sections contain extensive references to 
the numerous analogous passages in other 
early law-books, four of which have been 
previously translated by the author in the 
‘Sacred Books of the East.’ The legends 
and Vedic Mantras referred to in the code 
have been traced to their source in the Vedas, 
Brihmanas, and Mahabharata. On the ex- 
planation of the political institutions referred 
to in chap. vii. the translator has brought to 
bear his extensive knowledge of the Indian 
inscriptions and his intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with modern India and the Hindus. 

The text as translated in the work under 
notice is founded, in the main, on the recen- 
sion given by Kulliika, like the printed texts ; 
but the palpable blunders of the printed 
editions have been corrected, and the principal 
deviations of the other commentaries from 
the textus receptus stated and explained in the 
footnotes. Thus, ¢g., in iv. 163, the printed 
editions read dambham ‘hypocrisy ”; but 
as the term in question is interpreted by 











dharmanutsiha in Kullika’s commentary, 
it seems clear that he must have read 
stambham in the text, in common with the 
other commentators, #.¢., “‘ want of modesty ” 
(Biihler). In viii. 259 the reading ankAms’ ka 
has been substituted for the senseless angini 
of the printed texts. The former reading 
is not only found in the two earliest 
commentaries, as I have been able to show in 
my German translation of chapter viii., but 
Prof. Biihler is perfectly justified in at- 
tributing it to Kullika as well, on the 
strength of his commentary in which the 
clause ankims’ ka is paraphrased by anyani ha 
Kihnani, ‘‘and other marks.” The number of 
those cases in which the readings of the 
printed texts are opposed to the tenour of 
Kullika’s commentary may be extended a 
little. Thus, in ii. 11 the ordinary reading 
te mile, ‘‘ those two roots,” requires to be 
changed into te tibhe, ‘‘ those two,’ accord- 
ing to Kullika, as well as according to the 
other commentators. In viii. 392 the printed 
reading vipro, ‘‘a Brahman,’ is retained in 
the present translation, as had been done in 
the previous versions, inciuding my own trans- 
lation of chapter viii. As, however, the 
term in question is interpreted by brahmanau. 
‘‘two Brahmans,” in the commentary of 
Kullika, it follows that vipro should be 
altered to viprau, ‘‘ two Brahmans,’ as 
Govindarija and two copies of Medhatithi 
have it. What is meant is this—that the two 
neighbouring Brahmans should be invited, 
not that the inviter should be a Brahman. 
Precisely the same rule is laid down in the 
law-books of Yagiiavalkya (ii. 263) and 
Vishnu (v. 94). In iv. 57 the clause “a 
superior,” taken from Kullika’s gloss, has 
been enclosed in brackets, no doubt bec.use 
the ordinary reading is s‘ayanam, ‘‘one asleep.” 
However, the best copies of Medbatithi’s 
work read s‘reyamsam, ‘‘a superior,” both in 
the text and commentary, and the same read- 
ing is given by Nariyana. Kulliika’s gloss 
shows that he too must have read s‘reyAmsam. 
A man may be at liberty to rouse his equal 
from sleep, though it be an offence to rouse a 
superior. Analogous instances may be found 
in my forthcoming edition of the original 
Sanskrit text of Manu, in the notes on ii. 190, 
ii. 240, ii. 246, &e. 

Kullika’s recension of Manu being the only 
one published hitherto, it is comparatively 
seldom that his readings have been dis- 
regarded expressly. Thus in i. 89 Kullika 
is clearly wrong in omitting the verb 
of the sentence, but every difficulty has 
been removed in the work under notice by 
adopting the reading samddisat, from the 
commentaries of Medhatithi and Raghavi- 
nanda, and from the Kashmirian copy of 
Manu. The order of the two verses ii 225 
and ii. 226 has been inverted, after the 
example of all commentators except Kulltika. 
This is perfectly just, as the qualities attri- 
buted to the father, teacher, &c., in one text 
are mentioned as the reason for the claims to 
special regard with which they are invested 
in the other text. In v. 141 the unsatis- 
factory reading ‘nge patanti yih has been 
replaced by the reading ‘ngam na yanti yah, 
which is given by the three earliest com- 
mentators and supported by analogous texts 
in other law books—i.e., ‘‘ Drops from the 
mouth which do not fall on a limb do not 
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make a man impure.” Other important 
‘mprovements of Kullika’s text may be 
found, vi. 10, vi. 45, vii. 78, vii. 170, vii. 
176, ix. 261, x. 107, xi. 250, xii. 98, and 
» lsewhere. 

Though the readings of other commentators 
oesides Kulliika have been but rarely admitted 
ato the text, a selection of the more important 
mong them has been given in the Notes. 
‘or other noteworthy readings of the ancient 
ommentaries, I may be allowed to refer to 
che text and notes in my edition; but it may 
aot be out of place to quote some examples 
nere. In iii. 77, Kullika reads vartante 
arva isramah, ‘all orders subsist,’’ like the 
vrinted editions. Medhatithi and Govindaraja, 
he two earliest commentators, and Ragha- 
vinanda read vartanta itarisramah, ‘‘ the 
other orders subsist”; and this is evidently 
the correct reading, as one of the four orders 
—viz., the order of householders, is separately 
referred to in the same text. In iii. 254, 
the MSS. of Medhatithi’s commentary read 
susritam or sus7itam, ‘‘ well boiled,” and 
the same reading is found in Medhatithi’s text 
accordicg to the best copies, and mentioned 
asav.1l. by Narayana. The usual reading is 
susrutam, ‘‘ well heard ”; but it seems 
hardly proper that such a formula as this 
should have been used in addressing the 
guests at the end of a meal. In viii. 332, 
hritva. ‘* having taken,” is apparently wrong 
for kritv, ‘‘ having done,” which seems to be 
the reading of all commentators except 
Kullika. It would be strange if ‘‘the act 
of denying a robbery after having committed 
it” were defined as theft. A far better 
sense is obtained under the other reading, 
“it is theft also to deny a criminal act after 
it has been committed’ ; the idea that lying 
is just as bad as stealing occurs very com- 
monly in the Indian law-books. Manu says 
himself (iv. 256): ‘‘He who is dishonest 
with respect to speech (literally ‘he who 
steals a speech’) is dishonest in everything.” 
In viii. 152, the v. 1. karanam has been 
rejected, and the ordinary reading kara- 
mam retained in the work under notice. 
However, an analogous variation of reading 
occurs in viii. 52 and viii. 53, where 
the spelling of karana with a long a 
is supported by excellent authority. The 
noun kairana is frequently used to denote 
“that on which an opinion is founded, a 
proof,” and this meaning suits very well in 
all the three texts referred to, especially if 
Medhatithi’s reading des‘am kiranam vi samud- 
diset is followed in viii. 53. It should be 
noted that the adoption of these readings 
does not impair the strength of Prof. Biihler’s 
reasoning regarding the acquaintance of Manu 
with the art of writing. Nor would it have 
been feasible, considering the enormous 
number of variae lectiones found in the commen- 
taries, to give anything approaching to a 
comp'ete list of them in the notes to a trans- 

lation of Manu. 

This notice would be incomplete without a 
reference to the copious index and valuable 
appendices. The list of quotations from Manu 
in the translated Sanskrit law-books is sure 
to be specially welcome to lawyers in India, 
#8 these quotations relate chiefly to the prac- 
Ucally important parts of Hindu law. The 
laborious synopsis of parallel passages in the 
other Smrstis, and in the Mahabharata, 


Upanishads, and several other works may be 
consulted with advantage by everyone in- 
terested in Indian literature. The wide 
extent to which the rules of Manu have 
been traced in other works of established 
repute and antiquity furnishes new evidence 
for the genuine value of the authoritative 
code of ancient India. J. Jouty. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 
Oxford: April 11, 1887. 

The Journal des Savants has an interesting 
article by M. Renan on the Monograph of 
Profs. Socin and Smend on the Moabite Stone, 
as well as on the article of M. Clermont- 
Ganneau on the same subject in the Journal 
Asiatique (January number). M. Renan doubts 
the reading of Araley Yhvh, but that of Arel 
Dvdh he considers certain. He rejects the 
rendering of Arel by ‘‘ parts of an altar,” ac- 
cording to Profs. Socin and Smend, and by 
‘‘an idol,” according to Prof. Sayce; but he 
agrees with me (ACADEMY, Oct. 30, 1886) in 
thinking that Arel seems to mean a living 
being. Areli (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 17), 
of course, is the name of a man of Gad. 
Possibly this name is connected with Uriel and 
Ariel (Ezra, viii. 16), and also with Ariel Moab 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20), That Are/ should have 
been used in later passages for an important 
place, such as an altar (Ezek. xliii. 16), and 
Ariel for Zion, the stronghold of Jerusalem 
(Isaiah xxix. 1, 2,7), is only natural. It seems 
that Are], in the sense of a living being, passed 
into Egyptian. 

Dr. J. H. Bondi, in his Strassburg dissertation 
entitled, Dem hebriiischphénizischen Sprachzweige 
angehérige Lehnwoérter in hieroglyphischen und 
hieratischen Texten (p. 28), refers to the hiero- 
glyphic aradr, compared by Brugsch with Arel 
or Ariel, which means ‘‘a man who makes the 
way” (according to M. Chabas, “ guide”’). 
Now, the Aralim of Isaiah xxxiii. 7 (Authorised 
Version, ‘‘ their valiant ones”), and the am- 
bassadors of peace (or the ambassadors of 
Salem, Jerusalem), are connected in the follow- 
ing verse with the fact that ‘‘the highways 
lie waste, and the wayfaring man ceaseth” ; 
thus the ‘‘ Arel” here may have something to do 
with the man who guides, or who makes the 
way, and is, of course, a living being. 

M. Renan is mistaken when he says that Arel 
does not occur in the later Jewishliturgy. Arelim 
are mentioned in the Bab. Talmud, as well as 
in liturgical pieces, as angels; so also is Uriel. 

But of what use is it now to torment ourselves 
about the Moabite Arel, if the Rev. A. Léwy 
is going to prove ‘‘ the apocryphal character of 
the Moabite stone”? It it turns out that he is 
right, what a blow he will deal to Semitic 
learning! Eminent scholars in all countries, 
such as Profs. W. Wright, Sayce, Renan, 
Oppert, Clermont-Ganneau, Halévy, Néldeke, 
and lately, Socin and Smend, have been trying 
their philological and palaeographical skill for 
the last fifteen years on a forged document! 
Has Mr. Lowy been intentionally keeping the 
public for such a long time in utter ignorance 
of the truth, like Dr. Ginsburg with the Shapira 
Deuteronomy, or has Mr. Liwy discovered 
some important document which will prove 
that the Mesha text is forged? Well, we must 
wait patiently, as we wait for the great dis- 
covery by Capt. Conder concerning the Hittite 
inscriptions, which, according to him, are 
written in a well-known language (not Semitic, 
however, as here he has been forestalled 
by Mr. Ball). One thing is certain, that in 
Capt. Conder’s translation published in the 
Times occur expressions which are not only 





similar to late Biblical ones, but even to 
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Mohammedan conceptions. But we shall see 
what will be the result of these strange dis- 
coveries. A. NEUBAUER. 


April 19, 1887. 

P.S.—I have not yet seen Mr. Léwy’s article; 
but from the Daily News of to-day I can judge 
that his chief argument for the forgery is that 
the surface of the stone is old and pitted, while 
the characters inscribed on it are untouched by 
exterior influence. I may affirm that, if it had 
been so, it would not have escaped experienced 
palaeographers, such as the late MM. de Long- 
périer and De Saulcy, not to speak of the 
present custodians of the antiquities in the 
Louvre. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE cause of reform in the teaching of ele- 
mentary geometry, though it advances slowly 
in this country, seems to be taken up warmly 
elsewhere, as we have already noted to be the 
case in India and at the Cape. We now learn 
that Prof. Kikuchi (19th Wrangler, a 
has translated into Japanese, and published, 
the syllabus of that subject drawn up by the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. This gentleman has done the same 
thing for Clifford’s Commonsense of the Exact 
Sciences. He is professor in the Science College 
at Tokyo, and has recently been requested to 
edit for the Education Department of the 
Japanese government text-books of geometry 
and algebra. Those in use at present he 
describes as ‘‘ wretched things.” We hope he 
will have the advantage of using one or more 
of the recent admirable works on algebra. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
publish immediately an exhaustive cyclopaedia 
of mechanics, entitled Simple Mechanics: how 
to Make and how toMend. The book contains 
700 pages, and is profusely illustrated. 

Dr. Joun Hopkinson being too unwell to 
continue his course of lectures at the Royal 
Institute on ‘‘ Electricity,” Prof. W. E. Ayrton 
has kindly consented to take his place on 
Tuesday next, April 26, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE hear from Cyprus that a Phoenician in- 
scription on a marble slab, consisting of about 
130 letters in one line, has lately been dis- 
covered in a small Greek church close to Dali 
(Idalion) by Herr Max Ohnefalsch Richter, the 
indefatigable explorer of the ancient remains 
of Cyprus. A squeeze of the inscription, kindly 
given by the discoverer to Mr. D. Pierides, has 
enabled the latter, on a cursory examination, to 
find that it is of great importance, for it gives 
the name of Baalram, son of Azbaal; and, as we 
know from another inscription found at Dali 
in 1869, and now in the British Museum, that 
Baalram was the father of Melikiathon, the 
line of succession of the Phoenician kings of 
Kition from Baalmelek to Pamiathon (five lives 
in all; circa 450 to 300 B.C.) is clearly estab- 
lished. The inscription was cut in the third 
year of Baalram’s reign. Efforts are being 
made to secure the slab for the Cyprus Museum, 
with the support of the Archbishop of Cyprus, 
himself a member of the Museum Council. Mr. 
Pierides hopes to decipher the whole text for 


early publication, although parts of it are sadly 
defaced. 


In the new number of Mitteilungen aus der 
Sammlung des Papyrus Rainer, Prof, Bickell 
discusses the fragment of an early Gospel dis- 
covered among the Papyri. It belongs paleo- 
graphically to the third centery; and the text 
is probably a relic (Prof. Bickell holds) of an 
antecanonical gospel, possibly of the collection 
of Christ’s ‘‘ Sayings” which St. Matthew is 
said to have composed in Aramaic. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Currron Suaxspgre Sociery.—(Saturday, 
March 26.) 
Joxun Taytor, Esa, president, in the chair.— 
‘*'Fhe London Prodigal’? was the play for con- 
sideration.—Prof. C. H. Herford sent a ‘‘ Note,’’ 
pointing out that the play is an early example of 
the comedy of manners, which, if not exactly 
initiated by Ben Jonson, first became a vigorous 
branch of the drama after the appearance of 
‘*Every Man in His Humour’’ in 1598. At the 
same time it bears traces, in the manner of its 
conception, of the pre-Jonsonian school of domestic 
drama which had beeu sporadically cultivated 
under Elizabeth by dramatists of Puritan pro- 
clivities. In reference to the alleged Shaksperian 
origin of the play, it is only necessary to say that 
the guess is mal trovato as well as evidently wrong. 
It is a cardinal principle that Shakspere does not 
use English domestic drama for pathetic or 
didactically moral purposes. What he uses for a 
fit of boisterous humour (in ‘‘ The Merry Wives’’), 
or as a pendant to a serious historic drama 
(‘Henry IV.’’), which is necessary to its full 
intelligibility ; what Jonson uses to display a grim 
satiric imagination, genial in its ferocious fashion, 
but without much tenderness or pathos— the 
anonymous autkor of ‘“‘The London Prodigal” used 
with far inferior, but not contemptible, art, for a 
story essentially grave, pathetic, serious. It 
belongs in time, as in character, to the group of 
plays which are among the lesser dramatic orna- 
ments of the first years of James’s reign.—The 
secretary then read the passage referring to ‘“‘ The 
London Prodigal’? from Fleay’s Shakespeare 
Manual (1876, chap. xiii.), where he states that the 
** plot tells the story of a rivalship between Mar- 
lowe, Greene, and Peele for the office of poet to 
the Queen’s theatre,” and of the doings of other of 
the early dramatists. This allegorical view, coming 
as a novelty to most of the members, did not meet 
with much approval.—Mr. John Taylor read a 
paper saying that the drama is an impudent 
travesty of the sacred parable of The Prodigal Son, 
with the spiritual meaning of the latter left out.— 
Two papers on ‘‘ The Women of the Play” were 
read. he first, entitled ‘‘ Girls of the Period— 
300 Years Ago,’’ was by Miss Louisa Mary Davies, 
who said that woman, whose mutability in 
the concrete is a favourite plaint, or ever fresh 
delight, of poets belonging respectively to the 
lachrymose or the Rabelaisian school of philosophy, 
is, in the abstract, immutable; and a character 
sketch of a trio of ante-Noachian girls would, in 
its essential features, be identical with, or at least 
marvellously similar to, a character sketch of three 
Mayfair damsels of the yresent day. Yet modi- 
fications of type prevail at various periods, as 
character is much influenced by fashion. There- 
fore, in taking a glance at three young women 
of the sixteenth century. we are not venturing 
inside a museum to study specimens of extinct 
animals, but duplicates of those we meet daily. 
Delia gives a perfect illustration of meekness— 
the most unfashionable of virtues in our own day 
—and hers is a meekness which comes from nature. 
She is as amiable as mortal flesh and blood can 
aspire to be. It is difficult to understand why she 
sets her face so strongly against the dramatic 
destiny of all good women. Nowadays, if she had 
not to keep house for a widowed father, such a 
girl would betake herself to a sisterhood, to a 
hospital ward, or to solitary literary work. It is 
a happy thing for such that the sphere of woman’s 
work is so rapidly enlarging that among three 
sisters there is no longer occasion for contest as to 
supremacy among the jam-pots, but that each may 
somewhere or other find work suited to her own 
taste and of service to her generation. In Franke, 
the fool of the family, we find traits that are per- 
fectly familiar. She has only the faintest symptom 
of ‘‘heart’?; and she and her husband are an 
example of that sublime dual selfishness and 
fatuous disregard of the commonest elements of 
politeness and consideration towards the outside 
world that are so often conspicuous in the words 
and actions of those recently married. Her anti- 
type is to be met with everyday. Luce is the most 
complex in character. To an excessive meekness 
she adds an unsurpassable mulishness in her inter- 
view with Sir Arthur, her favoured lover. Sheshows 
herself woman—all womanly. But when, having 





been compelled to marry Flowerdale, she considers 
it her duty to cling to such a scapegrace, she 
ignores the truth that enforced action entails no 
moral responsibility, and she forgets that it is only 
when our brother repents that we are to forgive 
him seventy times seven times. Forgiveness to the 
impenitent only encrusts the heart twofold, and 
holy things are not to be thrown to the dogs. Up 
to the time of her marriage she would match with 
any nice clever girl, but after that her character 
is overdrawn. Her picture, doubtless intended 
as an apotheosis of meekness, has had a narrow 
escape of being a gross caricature. Her meekness, 
differing from Delia’s, is a matter of discipline. If 
sovereignty is in proportion to sacrifice and suf- 
fering, Luce Flowerdale sits on a throne, her peace- 
able possession of which few heroines of fiction will 
arise to dispute.—A member sent a paper on the 
same subject, entitled, ‘‘A Trio—Delia, Franke, 
and Luce.” It viewed the characters of the 
first two much as the previous paper did. It 
considered Delia well-drawn, as a matter-of: fact, 
considerate, clever woman, and Franke as a good 
representative of those silly girls to whom the set 
of a curl or the fashion of a head-dress out- 
balances the affairs of kingdoms. But it looked 
upon Luce as a character with infinite perfections 
and a most subtle charm. Witty, unselfish, 
intensely human, with great strength of resolution, 
she easily gains our admiration. If patience and 
faithful devotion are ever rewarded in this world, 
a Luce should, at last, win even a Matthew 
Flowerdale. 


PuttoLoaicaL Soct —(Friday, April 1.) 


Mr. A. J. Extis, Esq., in the chair.—Prof. Post- 
gate read a paper on ‘‘ The Latin so-called 
Future Infinitives in -wrum, -uram, &c.,’’ the 
object of which was to show that they did not 
correspond to the finite forms as other infinitives 
of a similar character did, or, in other words, that 
dizxit illum uenturum (esse) was not related to uenturus 
est as dixit fusos (esse) hostes was to fusi (sunt) hostes. 
Firstly, the preponderating custom of Latin of not 
inserting the esse with these forms was, on that 
assumption, at variance with the fact that Aostis 
uenturus, in the sense of hostis est wenturus, was not 
a Latin idiom. Again, the frequent omission of 
the subject of the fut. inf. was hardly possible 
if the form was originally participial; dixit 
uenturum in the sense of dizit se esse uenturum could 
no more have been said in Latin than pictum dixit 
for dixit se esse pictum or dixit se pictum. He then 
referred to Gellius (Attic Nights, i. 7), who quoted 
a number of indeclinable forms, such as the scio 
meos inimicos hoc dicturum from a speech of C. 
Gracchus, and who gave the true view that these 
were really indeclinable infinitives'; futurwm, wentu- 
rum, and the like would then be accusatives from 
verbal nouns, like the so-called supine in -twm and 
the Sanskrit inf. in -twm, and would not differ 
from fore, wenire, &c., except in the fact that they 
originated from different cases, these latter being 
originally datival formations. The subsequent 
declension of these indeclinable infinitives was due 
to the influence of attraction, a change of which 
Latin furnished numerous examples, a striking one 
beirg the origin of the gerundive.—Mr. Bradley 
said that some of Prof. Postgate’s arguments for 
his interestlng theory seemed capable of being 
answered. The fact that the finite verb was not 
omitted in hostis est uenturus, as it was in hostis (est) 
fusus, might be due to the comparative infrequency 
of the former expression; with the infinitive, on 
the other hand, the future participle was common, 
because uenturum esse had to represent in reported 
speech both uenturus est and ueniet. It had, how- 
ever, been proved that in early Latin the indeclin- 
able -twrum stood for the future infinitive; but it 
seemed easier to suppose that this was a neuter 
participle than that it was a verbal noun. The 
instance of the supine was not quite parallel, 
because we have independent evidence of the 
existence of the verbal noun in -tus, but there is 
no trace of any verbal noun in -¢wrus or -turum. 
EpinzurcH Martuemaricat Soctrery. 
(Friday, April 8.) 


Dr. J. S. Mackay in the chair.—Mr. R. E. 
Allardice communicated a note by Prof. Tait on a 
problem in probabilities connected with the kinetic 





theory of gases; and also read a paper by M. 
Maurice d’Ocagne on the focal properties of conics. 
—Mr. A. Y. Fraser submitted a contribution from 
Mr. R. T. Dallas, containing the solution of a 
problem in linkages. 


Royat Asiatic Sociery.—(Monday, April 18.) 


Cou. Yuuz, president, in the chair.—Prof. Henri 
Cordier read a ‘‘ Memoir of the Life and Labours 
of Alexander Wylie,” in which he gave an interest- 
ing account of such of the work done by the 
veteran Sinologist as had come more especially under 
his own knowledge. The spirit in which the paper 
was written may be judged from the opening and 
concluding passages. M. Cordier commenced by 
stating, ‘‘ It may be at first a matter of surprise to 
many that an alien by nationality and religion, 
a Roman Catholic Frenchman, should come before 
this learned Society to discourse on the life and 
labours of a British Protestant missionary. A few 
words, however, will show that there are strong 
reasons for my taking up some of your valuable 
time to give an account of the good work done by 
our late friend.”” And he finished his remarks as 
follows :—‘‘ Like S. Wells Williams, like many 
other Sinologists whose primary object in life was 
the propagation of the Gospel in the Celestial 
Empire, Wylie was a self-made man ; and proud he 
might be of it, seeing that he could write his own 
language in such a ——_ and cheerful manner, 
understand or speak French and German, read 
Latin, and acquire a knowledge 
had studied successfully mathematics and 
astronomy, and so thoroughly mastered the 
Manchou and Chinese languages that he leaves 
translations of Euclid and Herschell and his notes 
on Chinese literature as everlasting monuments of 
his learning and industry. If I add that Wylie 
never neglected his duties as a missionary, I think 
I shall be quite right in saying that he may be taken 
as an example, not only by his fellow-workers in 
the Evangelical field, but also by men of science 
at large. Alexander Wylie’s name ought to be a 
pride to his profession and his country. I only 
hope that full justice will be done to his memory.” 
—After remarks addressed to a full audience by 
Sir Thomas Wade, Mr. Lockhart, Dean Butcher, 
and the president, a vote of thanks was passed to 
M. Cordier, whose paper will appear at length in 
the July number of the Journal ; and the announce- 
ment was made that the anniversary meeting 
would be held on May 16. 


of Russian. He 








FINE ART. 


LINTON AND ORROCK. 


A FRIENDLY and artistic partnership between 
two well-known members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Watercolours has resulted 
in the small and pleasant exhibition now on 
view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in Bond Street. 
Mr. Orrock has gone to the border to gather 
another crop of laurels, but this time not 
alone. If Sir J. D. Linton did not actually 
perform the journeys over ‘‘ moss and fell,” at 
least he accompanied him in spirit through the 
land made famous by history and Sir Walter 
Scott. The battle grounds of yore have become 
the sketching grounds of the present ; and, with 
the exception perhaps of Venice, the scenery of 
the border is now the most favaurite subject of 
the painter. Mr, Whistler may protest against 
taking historical or other associations as the 
source of pictorial inspiration ; but the public, 
or at least the larger section of them, are not 
prepared to lose hold of what to them is little 
less than the raison d’étre of art. Nevertheless, 
many of Mr. Orrock’s drawings are good 
enough in themselves to be able to dispense 
with any advantage to be gained from the 
names of their localities. It is plain, more- 
over, that he has followed his artistic inclina- 
tions without much regard to sentiment 
borrowed from national or literary feeling; 
and indeed some of his best drawings contain 
no historical monument, and are mere sugges- 
tions of wastes of sky and wilds of sand that 
owe all their beauty to truth} of light and 
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atmosphere. Such a drawing is the very first 
one, ‘‘ Solway Sands” (1), of which the fore- 
ground is a stretch of desert sand, broken with 
pools of water, and arched with grey expanse of 
Juminous clouds—a drawing void of ‘‘ subject,” 
but delightful in its freshness and spaciousness, 
charming in its tone and full of soft 
colour. Other fine drawings of this class 
are ‘‘ Solway Moss” (30) and ‘‘ Criffel, from 
Caerlaverock Carse” (27). It is with the 
scenery of the Solway and the Western 
Scottish Border that Mr. Orrock’s present 
series are mainly concerned—with the 
neighbourhoods of the Nith and the Esk, the 
Liddell, the Teviot, and the Irthing. It is not 
possible here to call attention to all the better 
drawings; but among them are the large 
“Tynedale Fell and Askerton from Road to 
Bewcastle” (24), ‘‘Bewcastle Waste” (25), 
“Burgh Marsh” (45), ‘‘ Haymaking near 
Gilsland” (32) and ‘‘The Cumberland Hills 
from North of the Solway” (78). All these are 
free from a tendency (observable in some of the 
drawings) towards heaviness in the foreground, 
with a contrast strong rather than pleasant 
between unlively green in the vegetation and a 
purplish brown in rocks and ground. No 
artist has made more satisfactory progress 
than Mr. Orrock of late years. In skies 
and distances he is always drawing nearer 
to those qualities of purity, transparency, 
gradation, and interwoven harmonies of quiet 
colour, which characterise the work of the 
grand old school of English watercolour. But 
his progress is not confined to this ; and in the 
majority of these drawings, especially those in 
which the foreground is filled with sands or 
cornfields or heather, there is little stoppage in 
the light, little to complain of in the total 
effect of the colour. 

Of Sir J. D. Linton’s twelve drawings of 
characters from the novels and poems of 
Sir Walter Scott, many are masterpieces, 
and all are examples of manipulative skill 
which is almost without; rival. Perhaps the 
drawing which combines most completely the 
different qualities of fine colour, imitative 
power, and character, is that of Marmion, 
whose handsome face is full of spirit, whose 
bearing is noble, and whose armour is painted 
with a skill scarcely excelled by any “old 
master.” Perhaps, in the brocades and pearl- 
strown lace of Lady Heron even greater 
subtlety is shown; in the quality of light and 
freedom of gesture Nanty Ewart may excel it ; 
and for character and complete preservation of 
tone the ‘‘ Dominie Sampson ” may be put first. 
But it is hard to give the palm to any of these 
fine drawings; and it is possible that others 
will find in the gallant bearing of Alan Fair- 
ford, the rich costume of Lord Cranstoun, and 
the simple manliness of Colonel Mannering 
still greater attractions, while eyes which do 
not perceive any disagreement between the 
delicate shades of her exquisitely wrought 
dress and the red feather in her cap may fall 
specially in love with ‘‘The Lady Margaret.” 
The drawings, of course, are not perfect; in 
other cases besides that of Lady Margaret’s 
feather the colours do not always keep their 
place. “‘ Lady Heron ” is too distinctly modern 
i type and expression, the distribution of 
light and dark is not satisfactory in “ Alan 
Fairford” or ‘‘ Julia Mannering,” the sea on 
one side of ‘‘ Nanty Ewart’’ seems to come too 
far forward in comparison with the sea on the 
other; but, on the whole, they form such a 

ery of single figures as have never been 
Produced in water-colour before. 


Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








} THE BUCCLEUCH PRINTS. 


THE first portion of the Buccleuch prints went 
for prices in many cases absurdly above their 
value; and the second, consisting chiefly of 
Ostades and Rembrandts, will be in process of 
dispersion when these notes are in the readers’ 
hands. It was quite curious to see the prices 

aid for proof engravings after Landseer—the 

ind of thing, after all, which the true collector 
never touches. They will not long remain at 
this extravagant figure, nor would they ever 
have reached it had they not been the posses- 
sions of a duke. Much more is to be said in 
excuse for the prices realised by the Sir Joshua 
Reynolds mezzotints; for though the newer 
criticism has rightly placed Sir Joshua in a 
rank not quite of the highest, still his women’s 
portraits have an understandable charm, and 
they had the extreme good luck to be trans- 
lated into black and white by the greatest 
masters of mezzotint that ever lived. Had they 
been ‘in line”—rendered with the burin in- 
stead of with pure scraping—their faults would 
have stood confessed, and their fascination 
would not have been discovered. We shall 
only quote two or three prices. The lovely 
‘* Miss Jacobs”—a three-quarter length by 
Spilsbury, of a simple-looking blonde of senti- 
ment and reverie—fetched fifty-eight guineas 
in the first state; nor was this dear, after all, 
for the ‘‘ Miss Jacobs” rendered by this master 
of mezzotint is among the great things of the 
world. The ‘‘ Lady Louisa Manners”’—a first 
state, before the title—sold for £102. The 
‘‘Nelly O’Brien”’—the three-quarter length, 
by Watson—went for £57 ; and the ‘‘ Duchess 
of Rutland”—a whole length, by Valentine 
Green—for £131. Finally, ‘‘The Ladies Walde- 
grave” reached the sum of £262. This is one 
of the masterpieces of engraving by Valentine 
Green. 

The prices fetched by the examples that were 
sold of the different plates of Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum indicate no abatement in the desire 
of the collector for these things; but the col- 
lector has still to learn quite certainly that 
picked impressions of the finished plates are 
finer than the very finest engravers’ proofs. 
Of course, the finished plates sold well, but it 
was still the engravers’ proofs that commanded 
the unjustified prices. Thus, an engraver’s 
proof of ‘‘ The Windmill and Lock”—an ugly 
composition enough—fetched £31. A first 
state—a first published state, which is really 
the finished thing—of the splendid ‘‘ Severn 
and Wye” fetched £21, we are glad to say; the 
same state of ‘‘Calm” £16, and of ‘‘ Solway 
Moss” £27. Now, it happens that in the case 
of ‘‘Solway Moss,” a very fine ‘‘ second”’— 
when the plate was not only finished, but 
modified into the bargain—is the really desir- 
able thing. An engraver’s proof of the ‘‘ Stork 
and Aqueduct” fetched £41. But we are 
forgetting the great thing of the sale—as to 
price we mean—that was a ‘‘ Ben Arthur,” a 
first published state. It is somehow excessively 
rare; and it fetched £74. The English col- 
lector is not yet altogether impecunious. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


M. NAVILLE’S REPORT ON THE NECROPOLIS OF 
TELL-EL-YAHOODIEH. 


THE following has been received from M. 
Naville, whose previous report appeared in the 
AcADEMY of February 19. In that report he 
described the present condition of Tell el- 
Yahoodieh, and his discovery of a granite 
pedestal containing the name of a hitherto 
unknown king. He also observed that it 
would be interesting to excavate the place 
quite thoroughly before the fellaheen should 
have entirely destroyed what time has yet 





spared. Shortly after despatching the report, 





M. Naville—who had, in the meantime, been 
joined by Mr. F. Ll. Griffith (the student 
attached to the Fund)—decided upon carrying 
out that project. He accordingly began work 
with a large number of labourers upon this 
mound and its adjacent cemeteries. 
AMELIA B, EDWARDS, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 





Tel-el-Yehoodieh is not a very old settle- 
ment, and the extensive mounds which are 
still extant, are the remains of a city of Greek 
and Roman epoch. Such is the conclusion at 
which I have arrived after a month’s excava- 
tions. 

I settled there with Mr. Griffith on February 
28, and we began with the Tell itself, inside 
the high enclosure which surrounds the whole 
city. We were soon convinced that there was 
nothing to be hoped for in the Tell, which has 
been excavated down to the bottom. Nothin 
remains of the beautiful chamber with enamell 
ornaments bearing the name of Rams:s III., 
except the platform on which it was raised, 
and a few blocks of alabaster. I cut through 
the platform, thinking that perhaps it had been 
built on some older structure; but there is 
nothing below save the sand of the desert. I 
sunk many pits here and there ; but everywhere 
the natural soil was quite near. The only dis- 
covery of some importance which I made there 
was the granite block with the name of an 
unknown king of the XXIInd Dynasty, 
described in my previous report. That block 
has now been removed to the museum of 
Boolak. 

It is a curious fact that the scarabs found 
here in great number generally bear the 
character of the XIIIth Dynasty. The sebakh 
diggers also brought us fragments of pottery 
of black earthenware with white ornaments, 
exactly similar to that which I found at 
Khataaneh two years ago. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the place was inhabited 
as early as the XIIIth Dynasty; but the settle- 
ment was probably not a large one. Even 
under the X1Xth Dynasty I do not believe that 
the city was very extensive. I alluded in my 
former report to the idea expressed by 
Brugsch Bey in his article on ‘‘On et Onion,” 
that Tell el-Yahoodieh might be the city of 
Heliopolis rebuilt there after the Hyksos 
invasion. I must say that the scanty remains 
of Pharaonic time, and especially the total 
absence of a Pharaonic necropolis, seem to me 
to disprove Brugsch’s hypothesis on that point ; 
while, on the other hand, as will be seen 
further, I agree with his argument as to the 
place being the site of the city given to the 
Israelites by Ptolemy Philometor. The fact 
that at Tell el-Yahoodieh the Pharaonic monu- 
ments all bear the name of On arises from the 
circumstance that both cities were in the same 
Nome, and the inhabitants of the smaller city 
worshipped the god of the capital. The same 
thing occurs in other cities in the Delta. 

Looking from the top of the Tell towards the 
desert, the first thing seen is a Roman city, 
very regularly built, with two large streets 
running parallel to each other, and cut at right 
angles by the lines of the houses. The whole 
presents the appearance of a military settle- 
ment, and, as Me. Griffith suggested, would be 
very appropriate for a colony of veterans, of 
which there must have been one in this region, 
according to the Itinerary of Antoninus. The 
houses of the city are built on solid rock, which 
forms the soil of the desert, half a mile further 
to the east. 

It isin the desert that we have been working 
for the last three weeks, first on the verge of 
the cultivated land, between two Bedouin vil- 
lages, and alsoin the villages themselves. Here 
I found the necropolis of the city. For nearly 
one mile the ground is honeycombed with 
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tombs cut in the rock, all designed, more or 
less, upon the same plan. Two or three steps 
lead to a small door, which opens on a square 
chamber, in all sides of which are horizontal 
niches of the size of a coffin, sometimes in two 
rows, one above the other. Nearly all the 
tombs had been rifled in ancient times. Even 
now, when very little is left, the Arabs open 
them in the hope of finding fragments of lime- 
stone. Thus it is that nearly all the funeral 
tablets have disappeared. These tombs are 
certainly Greek and Roman; and the corpses 
bear no traces of mummification. 

In spite of the careful searching for lime- 
stone which the Arabs have carrie] on, very 
likely for centuries, we found a few funerary 
tablets, some of which were unfortunately 
broken, or rendered illegible by the salt which 
everywhere oozes out of the ground. 

Our first discovery of an inscription was made 
in a tomb to the north of the Tell. The stone 
was broken in two pieces, and contained part 
of along and much mutilated epitaph, recording 
in metrical and somewhat barbarous Greek 
the death and sufferings of the deceased. The 
inscription purports to be written by a son in 
memory of his father, who may have suffered 
persecution. The parts containing the names 
are missing. 

We discovered, among others, a tomb 
where a mother named Tryphaena and her 
daughter Eiras had been buried together. 
Afterwards, we found two well preserved 
stelae, one for a man named Glaukias, and the 
other which reads thus :— 


MIKKOC Ne@ANewC 
TIAC IblAe XPHCTe AwPe 
XAIPe wl erwN Ac 
Lle $AwSI IA 
‘‘Mikkos, the son of Nethaneus, friend to all, 
excellent, too young, farewell at the age of 35, 
year 15, the 14th of Phaophi.” 

This is the usual form of the epitaphs we 
found; the adjective AwPe which I under- 
stand to mean ‘‘ who dies before his time,” 
always occurs where the deceased were young. 
This epitaph was the first which directed my 
attention to the fact that possibly the names 
might be of Jewish origin, Mi«xos and Ne@aveus 
being like some Hebrew names. In fact, the 
next found was thoroughly Jewish : 

eAcAZAPe 
AwPe XPHCTe 
TIACI #IAc 
we LIK [IB?] 
¥ too young, excellent, 
all.” 

There is no possible doubt as to the Hebrew 
origin of this name. We also found several which 
might be either Greek or Jewish, like Try- 
phaena and Eiras, Glaukias and ATAOOKAcOT[C?] 
TOTONHCIMOY. Elsewhere we came across names 
with a Jewish sound, such as CAAAMIC, Salamis, 
and this last BAPXIAC BAPXIOY, Barchias, the son 
of Barchias, which I believe must be derived 
from the word “J73, ‘‘to bless.” Thus, out of 
a small number of tablets discovered, one half 
contain names which are decidedly Jewish ; 
hence, I cannot help concluding that the 
tradition which makes Tell el-Yahoodieh a 
Jewish settlement rests on an historic basis. 

AsI was desirous to ascertain whether there 
was not a yet older necropolis, I went about 
a quarter of a mile further into the desert, and 
there excavated several mounds covered 
with chips and blocks of black basalt. 
This proved also to be a necropolis, containing 
a great number of terra-cotta coffins, generally 
hidden in brick chambers. We opened about 
fifty. With the exception of one which was a 
child’s grave, they had all been rifled—very 
likely a short time after the interment was 
made. These coffins are shaped like a mummy, 


friend to 


and made all in one piece, except the face, 
which forms the covering of the 


opening 





through which! the body was put in. 
Generally speaking, the faces have been 
smashed, and the bones gathered up and replaced 
near the head, after the precious things which 
were put in the coffin had been abstracted. 
What these were may be judged from the fact 
that we found a fine cornelian scarab in the 
child’s coffin, which very likely was overlooked 
by the thieves, and also a good bronze cup. 
We also found a scarab on the child’s left hand, 
a shell on the right side of the head, and, placed 
over the region of the heart, a small pot with 
concentricornaments of the style called Cypriote. 
No trace of mummification was anywhere seen, 
but we found a great many small pots of grace- 
ful forms. It is easy to recognise the presence 
of a coffin, because the first thing discovered is 
generally one of the urns which were put 
on each side of the head and near the feet. 
Some of these vases are very large. Several of 
the heads of the coffins have a curious and 
foreign type. The coffins themselves, at least 
the better ones, are covered with rough paintings 
representing Egyptian gods, such as Thoth, 
Anubis, and the four genii of the cardinal 
points. On the chest there is nearly always 
a kneeling woman with outspread wings. The 
colours, which are often very bright, soon 
fade away, and a_ heavy rain which fell 
recently did them a great deal of damage. 
The colour which has generally disappeared is 
the black, and consequently the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. So far as I can judge, they are 
very incorrect and very badly written, and 
belong entirely to the Greek or rather Roman 
epoch. I even believe that some of them never 
were intended to be read, but were only painted 
to give to the coffin an Egyptian character. 
These coffins are found at a small depth; and, 
although I cut through two of the highest 
mounds to the very rock of the desert, I did 
not find any trace of older burials. Thus, as I 
said at the beginning, considering the great 
extent of the recent necropolis, and the total 
absence of old interments, it seems to me 
evident that the large city is of recent origin, 
and that the place became important only 
under the Ptolemaic rulers, but not before. 
EpWARD NAVILLE. 


In addition to the foregoing from M. Naville, 
an informal report of great archaeological 
interest has been received from Mr. F. LI. 
Griffith, from which (as it deals principally 
with points not touched upon by M. Naville) 
I make some extracts. Mr. Griffith’s observa- 
tions are almost wholly confined to the inter- 
ments in the more distant cemetery, which he 
describes as artificial tumuli thrown up above 
the natural level of the desert. In the shallower 
mounds, the coffins rest on the floor of the 
desert, or in slightly excavated hollows only a 
few inches in depth, the basalt rock being here 
close to the surface, and thinly covered with 
hard sand. In the larger mounds, the inter- 
ments are in some instances as much as ten 
feet above the desert level, and only a foot or 
two below the top of the tumulus.” 


‘* The heads,”’ says Mr. Griffith, ‘‘ are almost 
invariably westward, and, I think, never point as 
far from the west as north or south. as 
The bodies may, or may not, have been mummi- 
fied ; but there is no trace of mummification, and 
I fully believe they were not. But all the painted 
coffins have bandages and figures of deities repre- 
sented—a much cheaper substitute. The coffins 
are rough, and the inscriptions illegible, except in 
one instance, where the name is leit blank. This 
reminds me of Ushabti of the same period— 
X1Xth to XXth Dynasty.”’ 


By this, it will be seen that Mr. Griffith 
ascribes these curious graves to the period of 
the two Ramesside Dynasties. Elsewhere he 
gives his reasons tor this view: 


“T am especially pleased, in the absence of 





hieroglyphic inscriptions, at the series of pottery, 
&c., from the tombs in the mounds of basalt chips. 
. . - I guessed the date on our first day of work 
there, from a food vessel which reminded me of 
the form of the painted ware of Tell-el-Atarna, 
and which differs from the Saite ware found at 
Nebesheh.”’ 


Mr. Griffith then goes on to say that he has 

met with some ‘‘ surprises” during the course 
of the excavations, but that his first opinion 
as to date is, on the whole, confirmed. Among 
the aforesaid ‘‘ surprises’? are—({1) Terra-cotta 
shell lamps, like those of Naukratis ; (2) bottles 
of Cypriote type, with concentric patterns; 
(3) bottles with false mouths in the centre, on 
each side of which is a handle, and, on one 
side, the actual spout—all these being primitive 
Greek forms, or perhaps very early Phoenician. 
Glass beads, green and yellow, ‘‘eyed” and 
variegated, have also turned up; and two 
letters, ‘‘apparently Greek,” have been found 
—one upon a coffin, the other upon a food- 
vessel. Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
accounting for the presence of Greek and 
Cypriote types in Ramesside times, Mr. Griffith 
says : 
‘*The proofs of dating lie in porcelain beads; a 
scarab of Meneptah, and other scarabs of same 
period; some torms of pottery, and especially 
some fragments of blue-painted ware like that of 
Tell-el-Amarna; absence of everything that is 
certainly Saite, or later; and difference in style 
of burial, there being no amulets.”’ 


Further on, however, he recurs less confidently 
to the question of date, and says: ‘Some 
hieratico-demotic on pots, and especially the 
Greek (?) letters on coffin, would be somewhat 
difficult to explain as thirteenth, or even tenth, 
century B.C. 

The absence of ‘‘ Ushabti,” or funerary 
statuettes, usually found in such numbers in 
Egyptian graves from the time of the XIXth 
Dynasty to the Persian period, is very curious, 
the only traces of such being ‘‘ some fragments 
of the roughest possible specimens in terra 
cotta.” Apropos of other small statuettes, Mr. 
Griffith remarks that ‘porcelain and bronze 
figures are decidedly rare ; and it is important, 
and very unusual, that Sekhet is the commonest 
of all.” 

The following description of the Tell puts 
the topography of the place very clearly 
before us, and the concluding observations are 
too valuable to be omitted : 


“The Roman tombs lie fringing the desert for 
about half a mile opposite the east end of the 
mcund and sandhill, ic, all that part of the 
desert which is nearest the Roman village. The 
basalt mounds are at the south end of this, lying 4 
quarter of a mile back in the desert, where the 
rock is basalt, and rock-cut tombs are out of 
the question. They are more nearly opposite 
the early part of the Tell. There are & 
few XiIth or XIIIth and XXVIth Dynasty 
graves at the east end of the sandhill on 
which the town was built; but many have been 
cleared away by the Romans, when they built 4 
very systematic village there, and those which 
remain have been almost wholly destroyed by sebakh 
diggers, as there is a layer of powdery rock which 
sults‘ them. These tombs are also brick, with 
characteristic pottery. 

I am more than ever convinced of the value 
of the study of small antiquities and pottery. 
It is a subject in which everything remains 
to be learnt; but the fact that a piece of 
plain red ware was sufficient to give the date 
—confirmed afterwards by innumerable obser- 
vatious—is sufficient to show the value of the study. 
A Tell and its cemetery may be perfectly legible 
some day without a scrap of inscription. Inscrip- 
tions must come to an end, practically, before 
long ; but there are infinite stores of information 
in the mounds, if only people would take the 
trouble to compile their archaeological grammars 
and dictionaries, in order to make them i2- 
telligible.’’ 
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With this letter, Mr. Griffith encloses half-a- 
dozen photographs of the pottery, and pottery 
coffins, described above. The latter are 
extremely curious ; quite unlike any coffins yet 
found in Egypt, but so singularly akin to the 
‘slipper-shaped”’ coffins found at Warka 
(‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees”’), that I am tempted to 
enquire if any Babylonian influence can have 
caused this singular innovation upon the 
sepulchral usages of conservative Egypt.* 
Again, in one of Mr. Griffith’s photographs, I 
note a vase of Aryballos form, precisely similar 
to a specimen figured in Birch’s <Auxcient 
Pottery t as coming from Babylon. It will be 
noted that M. Naville remarks upon the 
‘‘ foreign type” of the heads ou the face-pieces 
of these coffins, which Mr. Griffith also refers 
to in his letter as ‘‘ very un-Egyptian.” 

Cairene tradition yet preserves the memory 
of a Babylonian fortress at Fostat, and it is 
not, perhaps, very unlikely that a Babylonian 
camp may have been stationed at Onia, say at 
the time of the descent of Nebuchadnezzar upon 
Lower Egypt, in the reign of Necho (XXVIth 
Dynasty), or in the time of the twenty vassal 
kings under Esarhaddon (XX Vth Dynasty). 

This would account, not only for the foreign 
type of the coffin-faces (which are curiously 
like some of the heads found at Tello), the 
barbaric imitations of Egyptian ornamentation 
and writing, and the absence of traces of 
mummification, but also for the significant 
diversity of opinion as to date, whieh appears 
in the foregoing reports; M. Naville attributing 
these burials to Greek, ‘‘or rather Roman” 
times, while Mr. Griffith hesitates between the 
age of the Ramessides and a period so late, 
apparently, as the XX VIth Dynasty. 

1 hasten to add that I alone am responsible 
for this hypothesis, which I offer for what it 
may be worth; and that is eds Sa 

A. B. E. 








THE ROCK TEMPLE AT SIDON. 


TuE following was translated, for the Scottish 
News, by Prof. Robertson, of Glasgow, from 
the Arab newspaper, the Lisan-ul-Hal, of 
March 17: 


‘* Last week, while some labourers were engaged 
quarrying stones in a piece of ground belonging to 
aman named Sherif, near the garden of the cave 
facing the Sidon aqueduct, they discovered a spot 
resembling a sunk well. The owner of the ground 
asked them to remove the earth ; and, after they 
had dug to a depth of six or seven metres, they 
came upon the entrance to an open cave, which 
contained two marble sarcophagi, the one beauti- 
fully sculptured, the other plain. The owner of 
the ground having notified the local government, 
the Kaimakam, with several members of the courts 
and a great crowd of people, came to see the 
sarcophagi. The length of the first was found to 
be four cubits and a half, and its breadth three 
cubits, by about the same height. It is of white, 
clear marble, and on its sides all round are cut in 
relief six human figures, each one of which is 
about a cubit in length. On the heads of the 
sarcophagi on each side are three figures like the 
others, with various other figures under them, 
and above them chariots and figures of horses and 
women. On the covers, also, are figures of chariots 
drawn by horses, and followed and preceded by 
mounted horsemen. Inside the larger sarcophagus 
were found human bones, and also the bones of 
three dogs. It would appear that this cave had 
been opened on some former occasion, and the 
Contents of the sarcophagi removed ; for the larger 
cne was found to be broken on one side, and the 
broken pieces inserted under the lid of the plain 
one to support it, and allow an entrance to be 
made into the sarcophag‘s. 

“The Kaimakam, Sadig Beg, having communi- 
cated this discovery to his Excellency the Governor- 





* See Birch’s Ancicnt Pottery, Figs. 93 and 95. 
T Fig. 92, Ibid. 


General, orders were given in reply to continue 
the excavations till his Excellency should appear 
in person. Further excavations led to the dis- 
cavery of a second cave, containing three sarco- 
phagi, one of which was larger and finer than the 
one first discovered. On it were representations of 
battle scenes between horse soldiers and female 
warriors. Among other scenes there is a repre- 
sentation of a horseman seizing a woman by the 
hair of her head and killing her, the blood flowing 
from her neck ; while another warrior is striking a 
horseman in the face with a javelin, and another 
striking him in the side, and dead bodies lie under 
the horsemen. On the lid of this sarcophagus 
is an le with a diadem on its head, and in 
front of it heads with two faces. The second 
sarcophagus has on its sides representations of 
women weeping, and figures of various kinds with 
long necks and heads with two faces. The third 
sarcophagus has figures of lilies and flowers. 
‘*Contmued excavations led to the discovery 
of two other caves at the same place. ‘These 
also contained sarcophagi, which were plain, 
having no other adornment beyond figures of lilies 
and such like. The whole number of sarcophagi 
discovered in the four caves is nine, of which three 
are worthy of regard, the others being plain. It 
was found impossible to remove them from their 
places owing to their great size, the height of 
some of them being nearly four metres; and the 
Governor-General, seeing this, gave orders that 
the engineer of the government and a special 
architect should come and take charge of the 
work.”’ 








CORRESPONDENUVE. 
THE DRAGON CAVE AT PABHOSA, 
London: April 20, 1887. 

In the AcapEmy of April 9 I see a notice 
headed ‘‘ Archaeological Discovery in India,”’ 
which describes the discovery of the Dragon 
Cave at Pabhosa (Sansk. Prabhisa) near the 
ancient city of Kosam, or Kosimbi. The dis- 
covery is given totwodifferent explorers—Dr. A. 
Fiihrer and Mr. J. Cockburn. Will you allow 
me to point out that this Dragon Cave was 
discovered by me in 1883, and that a short 
notice of it will be found in my Archaeological 
Survey Report, vol. xxi., p. 2. I have there 
stated that ‘‘the serpent is believed to have 
his head in the Jumna, while his tail remains 
in the cave, which is more than a quarter of a 
mile from the river.”’ I found a few short 
inscriptions. I also saw a rock-cut room, with 
one door and two windows, which was quite 
inaccessible. I did not see the long inscription. 

A. CUNNINGHAM. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. CosMo Monkunovse& has written a Hand- 
book to the Italian Pre-Raphaelites in the 
National Gallery, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co., illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 

TuE exhibition season is now reaching its 
height. The Royal Academy and the Gros- 
venor do not, of course, open until May begins ; 
but next week we shall have the sixty-ninth 
exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, as well as the much talked 
about ‘‘ artistic joke” of Mr. Harry Furniss, 
who (by the way) abjures the adventitious 
attraction of a private view. In addition, 
there will be shown next week, in the Pall 
Mall Gallery, a loan collection of the works of 
that veteran marine painter, Sir Oswald 
Brierley, to which the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh have each 
largely contributed; while Messrs. Graves 
announce a picture of ‘‘ Andromeda,” by Mr. 
Frederick Goodall, and Mr. Mendoza his annual 
exhibition of British and foreign pictures, 
including ‘‘Le Mariage d’une Cométe,” by 
M. Luis Faléro. 

A PUBLIC meeting in aid of the National 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the 





Dead will be held at the Mansion House on 
Thursday next, April 28, at 3 p.m. The chair 
will be taken by the Lord Mayor; and among 
those who have promised’to be present are the 
Earl of Northesk, the Bishop of Ely, Lord 
Ronald Gower, Lord Mark Kerr, Sir George 
Russell, the Dean of Lichfield, and Precentor 
Venables. 


THE report of M. Dieulafoy, the successful 
explorer of Susa, has just been published in 
Paris under the title of Fowilles de suse, Cam- 
pagne de 1885-86, accompanied by a reproduc- 
tion in chromolithography of the enamelled 
bricks set up again in the Louvre as they were 
found in Susa. From this plate we see that 
the three warriors figured are not black, as 
had been stated at first (AcaDEMY, July 24, 
1886), and that some scholars were rather too 
hasty in seeing in them a representation of the 
Asiatic Ethiopians. 

In the January and February numbers of 
the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, Lermolieff€ 
(Signor Morelli) replies to the attack by M. 
Eugéne Muntz, in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
on his views with regard to the Venice Sketch- 
book. Signor Morelli’s articles are not only 
cogent in argument, but remarkable for their 
keen and retined satire. The humour of his 
apology for breaking his promise not to write 
again about Pintoricchio will be appreciated by 
all except M. Muntz and his friends, and 
perhaps even by them. The fine Rembrandt 
called ‘‘The Student,” lent by the late Sir 
William Knighton to the Winter Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy in 1883, and now in the 
possession of Herr Otto Pein, of Berlin, is the 
subject of a short article by Ad. Rosenberg in 
the February number, which contains a good 
heliogravure of the picture. Among other 
recent articles in this periodical are ‘* Adrian 
Brouwer,” by Friedrich Schlie; ‘‘ Die Trionfi 
des Petrarca zu Dresden und Wien,” by G. 
Buchholtz; and ‘‘ Altflandrische Bilder in 
Spanien und Portugal,” by Carl Justi. 


‘gCorrection.—In the ‘‘ Algerian Notes” by 
Prof. Sayce, in the ACADEMY of last week 
(p. 279), for ‘‘Thannyas” read ‘ Thamugas” ; 
and for ‘‘ bower’’ read ‘* border.”’ 








THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 

THERE is to be an end, we rejoice to say, of 
‘‘ Faust” at the Lyceum ; or, rather, ‘‘ Faust” 
is to survive, but limply, on a Friday evening. 
Once a week they will play it. We do not 
rejoice in its departure, or what is tantamount 
to it, maliciously in the least. It was excellent 
in its way; but it lasted too long. Now there 
is to be a series of revivals. A revival of ‘‘ The 
Bells,’ a revival of ‘‘ Much Ado,” a revival of 
‘““The Merchant of Venice’’—other revivals 
besides. This is very good hearing, as the 
Yorkshire people say; but there might be 
something even better than that. Why does 
not Mr. Irving revive ‘‘ Macbeth,” in which 
there is a popular impression that he failed ? 
He did not fail at all; he did some marvellous 
things in it. And if he played it again—as 
surely he must some day—he would play it 
with even ripened art and not less pronounced 
and admirable impulse. 


Ar the Princess’s they have put ‘‘ Held by 
the Enemy ”’ into the evening bill. In fact, it 
is the evening bill. It is a very great success 
indeed, we hear. We shall notice it shortly. 


MUSIC. 


RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


On Conducting. By R. Wagner. Translated 
by E. Dannreuther. (Reeves.) This treatise 


first appeared in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
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in 1869, and was immediately afterwards issued 
in book form. Wagner, like Berlioz, had a sharp 
pen, and consequently made many enemies. 
Both men boldly wrote what they thought 
and felt, regardless of consequences. No one 
can read Wagner’s treatise without perceiving 
that it must have caused a good deal of ill- 
feeling among many of his contemporaries ; 
but, with all its faults, it is instructive, and 
as mere reading exceedingly interesting and 
lively. He weighs the conductors of his day 
in the balance, and finds nearly all wanting. 
Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, men of indepen- 
dent position and great attainments, left 
matters to take care of themselves; and 
‘‘ what,” asks Wagner, “‘ are we to expect from 
their neat little shadows *”’ Again he speaks 
of their successors as ‘“‘parvenus without 
authority—pianoforte pedagogues protected by 
ladies in waiting.” The tendency to hurry and 
run away with the tempi is a fault to 
which he draws special attention. The Men- 
delssohnian maxim, chi va presto va sano, 
had been only too faithfully followed 
by the ‘‘neat little shadows.” Various illus- 
trations are given, and Wagner’s comments 
may be read with profit. Then he goes on to 
speak about modifications of tone aud expres- 
sion. Again, the colourless performances under 
Mendelssohn’s direction are pointed out as the 
root of all evil. ‘Beware of effect” was his 
maxim, says Wagner. It is all very well for the 
reformer to sneer at the want of attention 
paid to details by the generality of conductors ; 
but as few, if any, understand the meaning and 
spirit of Beethoven’s music as thoroughly as 
he appears to have done, it is perhaps an advan- 
tage that ‘they do not trouble themselves too 
much about colour. How far Mendelssohn was 
careless or indifferent we know not. It seems 
quite possible that busily and variously occupied 
as he was during his short life, he may have 
left undone things which he ought to have 
done, and which he had the power and know- 
ledge to do. Hitherto, Wagner has been 
speaking principally about instrumental music. 
But now he touches on the “ disgraceful” 
ways of operatic conductors, and certainly 
becomes very vehement. Here is a specimen :— 
‘‘T am sorry to say I know of no one to whom 
I would confidently entrust a single tempo in 
one of my operas; certainly to no member of 
the staff of our army of time-beaters.” There 
is one passage in the book about Schumann as 
a composer which cannot but give pain to his 
many admirers. Wagner evidently had no 
sympathy with Schumann ; and it does seem a 
pity that in discussing faults and failings of 
conductors he should have gone out of his way 
to express his opinion about some of that com- 
posers works. Of the translation of Wagner’s 
difficult sentences by Mr. Dannreuther we can 
speak in terms of high praise. At times he 
carefully gives the original German, as if he 
feared lest he had not done full justice to it. 


The Musician, Sixth Grade. By Ridley 
Prentice. (Sonnenschein.) We have before 
called attention to this excellent work. The 
author’s object is to help players to think 
about and understand the music which they 
are learning. He commenced with simple 
pieces and simple analyses. Now, in this sixth 
and last grade, he deals with such advanced 
works as Bach’s Fugues, Beethoven’s D minor 
Sonatas (Op. 31, No. 2, and Op. 57) and his 
difficult Variations (Op. 35), and Schumann’s 
‘**Etudes Symphoniques.” The remarks and 
explanations will be of great service to students. 
Mr. Prentice says that Beethoven’s Sonata (Up. 
$la) is the only instance of programme-music 
in the pianoforte sonatas; but Beethoven, at 
any rate in conversation, once gave the pro- 
gramme of Op. 31, No. 2, as our author him- 
self mentions on p. 27, and also of Op. 47. 





EXements of Harmony and Counterpoint. By 


F. Davenport. (Longmans.) Of this little 
book it is only necessary to say that anyone 
intending to present him (or herself) as candi- 
date at the harmony examinations of the Royal 
Academy of Music will find it a most useful 
guide. It is founded on the Day theory—a 
knowledge of which is there indispensable. 
J. S. SHEDLOcK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE programme of last Saturday’s Crystal Palace 
concert was devoted entirely to Beethoven’s 
music. Herr Kwast, who recently made his 
début at the Popular Concerts, played the 
pianoforte part in the Choral Fantasia (Op. 80) 
in a highly satisfactory manner. A better idea 
of his powers as pianist will, however, be gained 
from the pianoforte recital which he has an- 
nounced. The Crystal Palace Choir sang with 
spirit. The solo vocalists were Miss A. Marriott, 
Miss Layton, and Messrs, Kearton and King. 
The concert commenced with the Leonora 
Overture, No. 3, and concluded with the Choral 
Symphony. Mr. Manns conducted. The at- 
tendance, in spite of the attractive programme, 
was small, 

Mr. N. VERT announces the summer series of 
nine Richter Concerts. In addition to well- 
known works by Beethoven, Wagner, and other 
masters, the scheme includes several interesting 
novelties: Mr. Stanford’s Irish Symphony ; 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Symphony in F (No. 5), 
dedicated to Herr Richter; a new work by Mr. 
H. H.C. Parry; Bruckner’s Symphony in E 
minor (No. 7), announced last season but not 
given ; and a selection from Goldmark’s new 
opera ‘‘ Merlin.” The dates of the concerts are 
as follows: May 2, 9, 16, 23, June 6, 13, 20, 27, 
and July +. There will be an orchestra of 100 
performers, with Mr. E. Schiever as leader. 





AUTOTYPE 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts ; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely ciel by the Trustees of the 

British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 

Antiquarian and other learned Societies, and by the 
g Publishers. 








“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—LEIGH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 


“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
— With ‘Three Iilustrations, 21 pp., tree to any 
88. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. _ 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON. 
OLD PARIS. 


Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-gravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes by SUUPFORD A, BRUUKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatunan Paper cut-out 
Mouuts, and enclosed in au elegant Portfolio, 


Price Three Guineas, 





\, Le STRYGE. | 6. Le PONT au CHANGE, Second 

2, La MORGUE, :. juiate ea 

3. L'ABSIDE de NOTRE DAME de | {> RUF des CHANTS. 
PARIS, _ | 9 Le PETIT PONT, 

{. La GALERIE de NOTRE DAME. | 1), TOURELLE, RUE de la TIXE- 

5, ik 


. Le PONT au CHANGE. RANDeEKik, 


TMHE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
- 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. ; aud 
HY. SOTHERAN & CO., 46, Piccailiy, W. 


ANCIENT ATHEDN 8. 


Twenty-five Autotypes from Negatives by W. J. STILLMAN, E:q, 
of the Acropolis aud Parthenon, 
Selected and issued by authority of the Hellenic Socie:y. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGEK, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-stree:, W.C. 








———————_ a | 


WARD & DOWNEY 
PUBLISHERS. 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS, 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 
LOGIE TOWN. By Sarah Tytler, Author 


of “‘ Buried Diamonds,” &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
(In a few days. 


BY J. E. PANTON. 
A TANGLED CHAIN. By J. E. Panton, 


Author of “The Curate’s Wife,” “ Less than Kin,” 
&c. 2 vols., 21s, [Lhis day. 








BY G. W. APPLETON. 


A TERRIBLE LEGACY. By G. Webb 


APPLETON, Author of “Frozen Hearts,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


IN RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. 
By PRINCE KROPOLKINE. Large post 8vo, 
with a Plan of the Fortress of St. Perer and St. 
Paul. 7s. 6d. [ This day. 


THE PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS ot 
the DUC de BROGLIE. Edited by R. LEDOS a; 
BEAUFORT, 2 vols., demy 8vo, with a Portrait 
on Steel, | Shortly. 











THREE YEARS of 2 WANDERER’S 
LIFE. By JOHN F. KEANE, Author of “Six 
Months in Meccah,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 21s. 

{This day. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR; or, The 
Wonderful Adventures of Luke and Belinda. An 
attempt to teach Physiology in a novel aud enter- 
taining manner. Edited by a LONDON PHYsI- 
CIAN, and Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





DUELLING DAYS in the ARMY. By 
_WILLIAM DOUGLAS. Imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. 





THROUGH the GATES of GOLD: a 
Fragment of Thought. Fcap. 8vo, white cloth, 
gilt top, 4s. 6d. 


CREATION or EVOLUTION? A Philo- 
sophical Inquiry. By GEORGE TICKNOR 
CURTIS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE COMING FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR; a Political-Military Study Translated 
from the German of Lieut.-Col. KOETTSCHAU, 
by JOHN HILL. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH 


HISTORY. By W.J.O’NEILL DAUNT. 2 vols., 
crown 8v9, 21s. 


A LOOK ROUND LITERATURE. By 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. E 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC 
CHARMS, avnd SUPERSTITIONS of IRELAND. 
By LADY WILDE. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE HEALING ART: a History of 


Medicine and Medical Celebrities. By W. H. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 























THIS MAN’S WIFE. By George Man- 
VILLE FENN, Author of * Double Cunning,” 
“The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE LADYF NANCYE. By Rita, Author 


of “ Dame Durden,” &c. 8 vols, 





AMOR VINCIT. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 


Author of * From the Silent Past,” &. 2 vols. 


SEX to the LAST. By Percy Fendall, 
Author of “Spiders and Flies, &c. 3 vols. 





12, York Street, Covent Garden, Londom 
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